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INSPECTED and 
CERTIFIED to— 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


The 44th Year 
No. 25 


Baltimore 


Made By The 


John R. Mitchell Co. 
p Foot of Washington St. 


Double 
Pineapple Grater 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 


OANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ suPPLiESs, BROKERS 
Puonm: 205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 
Of, PAUL 114 & 4% BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 


Year 


President, 
Vice-President. 
Treasurer, 
Secretary, 


1920-1921 

John R. Baines. 
A. J. Hubbard. 
Leander Langrall 
William F. Assau. 


COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee, 


Arbitration Committee, 
Committee on Commerce, 
Committee on Legislation, 
Committee on Claims, 
Hospitality Committee, 


Brokers’ Committe, 
Committee on Agriculture, 


Counsel, 
Chemist, 


Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 

Summers, Jr., W. H. Killian. 

C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 

T. Preston Webster, F, A. 

Torsch, Norval E. Byrd. 

D. H. Stevenson, Hampton 

Steele, C. F. Butterfield, F. 

Thomas, J. O. Langrall. 

E. C. White, Geo. oT. Phillips, 

Geo.N. Numsen, John S. Gibbs, 

Thos. L. North. 

Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 

grall, James B. Platt, John W. 

Schall, Jos. M. Zoller. 

W. E. Lamble, H. W. Krebs, 

Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 

Rouse, Jas. F. Cole. 

Wm. Grecht, Herbert C. Rob- 

erts, J. A. Killian 

William Silver, H.P.Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 

Samuel J. Ady. 

Eli Frank. 

Chas. Glaser. 
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Our New 
Closing Machine 
Announcement 


December 1919. 
We are very much pleased to be able to advise 
you that we have purchased outright the 
Westchester Machine Company of Mt. Vernon, 
New York, thereby adding to our facilities what 
we believe to be the best Sanitary Can eens 
Machine now manufactured. 


We have taken this step only after a year of 
the most painstaking and thorough investigation, 
during which we have had over forty of these 
machines in operation. 


So very successful and so extraordinary did 
these machines prove themselves to be, judging 
by actual results obtained in the packing plants 
of all our customers so equipped, that we finally 
decided to make the very large investment 
entailed in the purchase of the Westchester 
Machine Company, whose plant we propose to 
immediately remove to Wheeling. 


Therefore we are now able to offer our cus- 
tomers a Closing Machine which we believe to 
be supreme in 


Simplicity 
Speed 


Lack of Spill 
Endurance 


and in all the details which go to accomplish 
these vital things. 


This Closing Machine will be known to the 
trade hereafter as 


“THE WHEELING No. 100” 


We shall be glad to furnish further details 
of the machine. 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER CO. 


A. A. MORSE, Vice President 


WHEELING CAN DEPARTMENT 


Central District Sales Manager: 
SYDNEY J. DAVIES 
Telephone, Main 5175 1966 Conway Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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POSS 


“New Perfection” Pea and 


Bean Filler 


OVER 80 SOLD THIS PAST SEASON 
THERE IS A REASON 


B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster, Md. We take pleasure in saying the 
Seven Fillers are the most perfect machine we ever bought, are well built, 
operate smoothly, accurate fill, no waste of brine. We congratulate you for 
the service. 


Waupun Canning Co., Waupun, Wis. The two New Perfection Pea 
Fillers are as near perfect as anyone would ask. We like the arrangement of 
see'ng the peas go injthe cans before thebrine, and doing away with the 
catching of cans on worn rubbers. 


Made for 
No. 1, No. 2, No.3 & No.10 
Cans 


- | No valves to’ wear out and 


leak brine on the floor. 


@ Will not waste brine. 


q@ Fills absolutely accurate. 


@ Has positive can feed. 
@ Does not cut peas. 


@ Guaranteed capacity up to 
120 cans per minute. 


@ Cut gears throughout. 
@ No Cams, No Levers. 


@ Has no Rubbers to catch 
cans after they become worn 


@ Only filler for Baked Beans 


@ Has separate measure and 
separate saucer. If measure 
fails to drop part or all the 
quantity of beans, the can will 
show slack to the inspector. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


SALEM, NEW JERSEY 


BROWNS, BOGGS COMPANY, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 


POSS 


— 
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INDIANA TO HAVE CANNERS’ SHORT COURSE 


Purdue University Announces Canners’ Short Course—LaFay- 
ette, Indiana, February 22, 23, 24, 1921—Indiana 
Canners Association in Co-operation With 
Schools of of Agriculture and En- 
gineering & Agricultural 
Experiment Stat:ons, 


Purpose—tThe short course for canners to be held at Pur- 
‘due University, February 22nd to 24th, 1921, is designed for 
eanning factory owners, managers, and superintendents and 
will cover problems involved in the production of raw materia's 
and their course through the factory to the finished product. 

A special invitation is extended by the Indiana Canners’ 
Association and Purdue University to all interested in canning 
whether residing in Indiana or other states. 

Course—The course will include lectures and demonstra- 
tions on the production of tomatoes and sweet corn for the can- 
ning factory, engineering problems relating to canning factory 
operations, the technique of canning, proce_sing and on the use 
ef processing and on closing machinery. Opportunity will be 
given for full discussion of all problems covered. 


¢ The program wilt be held in the Mechanical Engineering 
kuilding at Purdue University. 


PROGRAM—TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22 
-9:30 A. M.—Registration. 


10:30 A. M.—Tomatoes: Seed and Plant Production. H. D. 
Brown. C.G. Woodbury, Director Raw Products 
Bureau, National Canners’ As<cociat:on, 
11:15 A. M.—Questions and D.scussion. 
1:30 P. M.—Power Plant Problems. G. A. Young and L. V. 
Ludy. 
2:15 P. M.—Questions and Discussion. 
3:00 P. M.—Tomato Pulp Manufacturing, U. S. Standards, 
: Yeast and Mould Counts. Dr. B. J. Howard, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
4:00 P. M.—Questions and Discussion. 
Wednesday, February 23. 
9:00 A. M.—Manufacturing Problems. G. H. Shepard, 
9:45 A. M.—Questions and Discussion. 
10:30 A. M.—Tomato, Production: Cultural and Harvesting 
Problems. F. C. Gaylord and M. W. Gardner. 
11:15 A. M.—Questions and Discussion. 
1:30 P. M.—Processing Tomatoes: Effect of Time of Cooking 
Upon the Finished Product. Dr. W. D. Bigelow, 
Director Research Laboratory, National Canners 
Association. 
2:15 P. M.—Questions and Discussion. 
3:00 P. M.—Closing Machine Demonstrations. West Labor- 
atory, 
Thursday, February 24. 
9:00 A. M.—General Engineering Problems. A. A. Potter, 
: : G. C. King, A. H. Worsham, Canning Engineer. 
9:45 A. M.—Questions and Discussion. 
10:30 A. M.—Processing Sweet Corn, Dr. W. D. Bigelow, Na- 
tioal Canners Association. 
11:15 A. M.—Questions and Discussion. 
“1:30 P. M.—Sweet Corn Production: Seed. Soils, Fertilizers, 
Thickness of Planting. G. N. Hoffer, S. D. Con- 
ner. 
2:15 P. M.—Questions and Discussion. 
3:00 P. M.—Closing Machine Demonstration. West Labora- 
tory, 


Special evening programs including entertainments are be- 
ing planned for the evenings of February 22nd and 23rd. The 
National Canners’ Association will have charge of the program 
for the night of the 23rd and will present the N. C. A. Inspec- 
tien Service in order that Indiana Canners and the general pub- 
lic may know something of the purpose of this service, the 
standards involved and how the sanitary features of the serv- 
ice may be best carried out under the conditions in each factory. 
Expenses. 

‘ Fees: An incidental fee of two dollars will be charged 
each person taking the course. 

Room and Board: A list of rooms near the university 
will be on file at the registration desk for those who desire 


such accommodation. Meals can be secured at cafeterias near 
the university. 


; Those wishing to stop at hotels should make reservations 
early. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


Hotel Fowler—Rates: Without bath, $1.50 to $2.00; with 
bath, $2.25 to $3.00. 


Hotel Lahr—Without bath, $1.35 to $1.75; with bath, 
$1.75 to $2.25. 


Indiana Canners Committee. 

J. J. Rogers, chairman, Pendleton, Indiana; James Han- 
son, Paoli, Indiana; John Mitchell, Windfall, Indiana; Harry 
McCartney, Mound City, Illinois. 

Purdue University Committee. 

Laurenz Greene, chairman; J. H. Skinner, Dean School 
of Agriculture; A, A. Potter, Dean School of Engineering; G. 
I. Christie, Director Agricultural Experiment Station; G. A. 
Young, head of Department of Mechanical Engineering. 


Pleas? Fill Out and Mail This Registration Blank. 


Address (St. or R. F. D.) 
City or Town 


Occupation , 


WHAT IS SALESMANSHIP? 


During the years that the writer has been employed as 
a traveling salesman he has endeavored to study and know 
the true meaning or definition of salesmanship, to interpret, 
if possible, the factors inducing to their vocation, and with all 
the study and observance of the given rules it remains about 
as much of a complexity as ever. I doubt if salesmanship can 
be defined intelligently or in an abstract practical form, for 
it seems a science which must be worked out by each indi- 
vidual. 

But if I were called upon to render a definition of sales- 
manship, I should begin by saying that honesty is the founda- 
tion—it is surely the basic principle upon which salesman- 
ship is reared, and without it we cannot reach our maximum 
as a salesman, 

The ethics of salesmanship demand truth, and the least 
variance from it, even when we are tempted to exagerate to 
gain a sale, is poor business; it is unfair, and it is far better 
to have lost the sale than to have misstated the truth, and the 
time is fast approaching when no man will dare misrepresent 
his goods—in fact, it is here now, to the real salesman. 

So truth and honesty are the main factors in salesman- 
ship, for it cannot endure for long without them. I think the 
best salesman I know is the one who says the fewest words, 
but the one who lets his manner bespeak the truth, his every 
word and action denoting sincerity; he inspires the confidence 
of his prospective buyer, who believes the salesman holds his 
interest above that of making the sale. 

Good business is mutual business. When buyer and seller 
enter into a kind of partnership, when a salesman feels that 
it is not good for a buyer, then it is not good for himself, and 
thus he guards the interest of his customer. 

Some might say that this rule is not very practical or 
commercial, because it forbids the sale of hard stock, but even 
so it is no less the right way, because the right kind of busi- 
ness is a three-cornered partnership between manufacturer, 
salesman, and dealer, when they all guard each the other's 
interest because it is a mutual interest, and they dare not 
try to abuse those rights. 

It does not matter how successful a man may be in the 
point of making sales, unless he clings to the truth his stand- 
ing as a salesman will not endure very long, for no reputable 
firm can afford to keep him. His career and advancement, 
then, is marked according to his observance of the truth and 
honesty in his dealings. : 

So, if I were called upon to define salesmanship, my 
conception is simply this: “It is honesty, truth and absolute 


fair dealings with every man, loyalty to my firm and my trade, 
but above all, loyalty to principle,’—The Sample Case. 
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Every factory in the business should have a copy of 
this important book of formulae—as a prevention against 
loss. 


PRICE $5.00 PER COPY 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Buying Continues to Drag Along Slowly—Market Is Weaker 
and Prices Tending Downward—Eastern Corn Prices 
Down, Western Prices Up—Peas Show Strength 
—Tomatoes Weaker—Can Prices Quoted 
by One Canner Higher than in 1920. 


Canned foods have not made any notable progress this past 
week, but have continued to be bought in the hand-to-mouth way, 
which has characterized the market for many months. The people 
have not stopped eating canned foods; on the contrary, they have 
Leen Luying them more freely, in the stores which have properly 
priced them than for many months; but unfortunately not ail 
stores have so priced them and there is no effort or life on the 
part of the jobbers to help revive the market. The cut-rate grocers 
and chain stores see a mighty good thing in canned foods upon 
their present market basis and they are making the most of the 
opportunity, and the people are showing their appreciation of the 
chance. The heavy canned foods consuming season is now here 
and will con‘inue until June 1st, and it will not be surprising to 
find the bulk of the canned foods business in the hands of the 
chain stores and cut-rate grocers at that time. Of course, the 
retail and wholesale grocers will complain of this fact—but will 
have no one else to blame than themselves and their lack of busi- 
ness foresight and foolish ultra-conservatism, if it is nothing 
worse. And these interests need not complain when their present 
inaction is brought against them as an evidence of their lack of 
initiative or willingness to help out in a bad situation. The- job- 
bers are holding off the market and seeking to secure even lower 
prices than the far below-cost prices on all canned foods now pre- 
vailing. They are blocking the present market and insuring 
trouble for themselves and higher prices this fall by their lack 
of confidence—if it is nothing worse. Everyone knows that their 
warehouses are practically empty, that they need the goods; that 
there is no chance under the sun of ever getting goods at lower 
prices than now prevailing, either for spots or futures—unless the 
whole industry goes into bankruptcy—and yet they will not buy 
except in a retailing way, and complain bitterly when we charge 
them with falling down on their job. They cannot bankrupt the 
canners. The canners are able to hold the goods and will do so; 
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and what is even more important, will so restrict the 1921 pack 
as to make tremendously higher prices for the foods this fall. Such 
extremes of too low prices or too high prices are not good for 
the market and should be avoided, and it should be the interest of 
everyone concerned to see that such extremes are never reached. 
Gambling and speculation in staple food products should have no 
place in a market; steady, orderly trading is best for all concerned. 

The week closes with the market easier and prices tending 
downward on nearly every article of canned foods. This should 
not be the case at this time of the year, and considering the fine 
open winter we have had when shipping has been possible in every 
section, and without danger to the goods. 

Standard Maine style corn is quoted in this market. at 774¢, 
a drop in the face of what was hoped was a real revival in this 
article. Most of the great Western corn canners have decided to 
reduce their 1921 acreage to a fraction of former years and have 
advanced the prices on the corn they hold. It is said that less 
than 85¢ cannot be found for standard Western corn and that 
not many canners will consider this price, but have set 90c as the 
bottom. These holders see very plainly that if it is not sold this 
season at this price or better, it will be sold next fall at a price 
which will repay carrying charges and a profit. Maine is stand- 
ing firmly for full prices. The weak prices are on account of 
a few who are compelled to turn stocks into ready money. 


And it is this same impelling force that has brought out some : 


lower prices this week on tomatoes. Unfortunately some of the 
brokers make much of these forced sales; but, as a fact, they are 
very few and far between. Most holders of staple canned foods, 
corn, peas and tomatoes are in a position to disregard offers of 
low prices, and are doing so. ‘ 

But owing to these forced sales of tomatoes we are obliged to 
reduce the quoted prices on tomatoes this week to $1.15 for stan- 
dard No. 3s. No canner should be mislead by this, however, as the 
price is as we state, due to the few who want to clean out. The 
chain stores are taking these and making increased and better de- 
mand among the public for the goods, as they are handing them 
out on a proportionate basis. So the low priced goods may be 


considered efficient missionaries for better business in the near 
future. 


The cheap peas are also pretty well cleaned off the market, 
and holders of good stock are asking higher prices. The pea canner 
is in a better position than any other packer of staples, since he 
has sold enough of his pack to make him easy, financially, and 


can see an advantage in holding present goods and reducing his 
1921 acreage accordingly. 

Stocks of retailers must be badly cleaned out since we note 
an increased demand for specialties, such as mixed vegetables, 
succotash, okra and tomatoes and the like, and the demand for 
canned sweet potatoes seems to be insatiable. 

Most fruits have moved to a lower basis, and as housewives’ 
stocks of home-made fruits are about exhausted by this time of 
the year, We may expect to see an increased demand from now 
on. California packers have practically told the growers that any- 
thing like war-time prices for fruit crops this year is out of the 
question, and that rather than pay them the canners will pass 
them up this year and clean out of their holdings to the last case. 
Fruits have been very hard hit owing to their high cost of pro- 
duction last season, due to the sugar prices, fruit prices and high 
labor costs, and the canners are going very carefully this season. 

An event of more than passing interest during the week was 
the announcement by Judge Garey that he did not intend to reduce 
either prices of materials or wages. As steel is the barometer of 
trade this may help steady the business situation, and we hope it 
will; but it means for this industry that tin plates will be no 
cheaper, and consequently no reduction in the prices of cans. In 
fact, a reader this week informs us that 1921 can prices have been 
named him actually higher than last year, due to the freight in- 
creases. He says: “Quotations for 1921 were received direct from 
the can maker, and exceed the contract prices of 920, which were 
higher than the war-time prices. The No. 1s were 95c per M.; the 
No. 2s, $1.32, and No. 3s, $1.72 per M. higher for this year than 
the 1920 contract prices. Pray, what is the meaning of such 
prices,” he further asks. Certainly the problem of the canner 
to produce his goods at lower costs than in the past few years 
grows increasingly difficult, and we wish that some gpod Genii 
would come along to solve it for us. 


RECIPROCITY TARIFF SOUGHT FOR CANNED FOODS 
Brief by C. H. Bentley Filed With Ways and Means Committee, 
Washington. 

as 


This: statement is presented in relation to Paragraph 199, 
Schedule “G,” relating to canned foods. 


It is respectfully urged that import duties be levied on canned 
vegetables at the uniform rate of 21%4c per pound, the same rate 
levied in the two ‘Tariff Acts preceding the one now in effect. It 
is believed this. rate is justified by the differenc in the wage scale 
upon which some industries are operating in countries from which 
canned vegetables are being shipped to this country. We ask for 
this duty not merely as this measure of protection and as a means 
of revenue to our Government, but in the hope that a general 
tariff will be levied on practically all imports from all foreign 
countries in the belief that such tariffs will supply the means for 
negotiating more favorable consideration in the tariffs now levied 
in many foreign countries against the — of this country. 


Under the present unsettled conditionS it is impossible for us 
to determine accurately what changes have followed the War, 
and what the labor cost is or is likely to be in these foreign coun- 
tries. We do know that these foreign products are being imported 
into this country in increasing quantities and in many cases from 
countries which levy heavier import duties upon our canned foods 
when exported to them, as compared with the duties levied by this 
country when the foreign products are imported here. As an 
illustration, we would cite certain Japanese canned foods, such as 
crab meat, now admitted free of duty in this country. This prod- 
uct comes in competition with the canned sardines, lobsters and 
clams of Northern waters, and competes with the canned shrimp 
and oysters packed in the Gulf States. If we ship our canned 
fish, such as canned salmon, to Japan, we are met with a duty 
of approximately 40 per cent ad valorem .on some grades of sal- 
mon, figuring the present market value. We admit from France 
canned peas with a duty of 1c per pound, while if we ship our 
canned vegetables to France we are met with a duty of the equiv- 
alent of $2.10 per ewt., a rate very much higher than that assessed 
on their products in this country. Australia has been shipping 
large quantities of canned fruit jams into this country, and enjoys 
a comparatively low rate of 20 per cent ad valorem assessed by 
this country. If we ship our canned fruits to Australia we are 
met with a duty on the heavy selling lines of canned fruits which 
would approximate 100 per cent ad valorem, while on our canned 
salmon the Australian tariff would figure approximately 50 per 
cent ad valorem on the heavy selling lines now seeking a foreign 
market. Incidentally the Australian Government subsidize their 
canned fruit industry by fixing an arbitrary price of 5%c per 
pound on sugar for their last canning season, thereby enabling 
the Australians to export large quantities of their canned jams 
to this country in competition with our products manufactured 
with sugar costing from 18c to 26c per pound. Canned fish from 
Italy is now admitted with the payment of a duty of 15 per cent 
ad valorem, while if we ship our canned salmon to Italy we are 
met with a tariff approximately 40 per cent ad valorem. We 
admit Portuguese sardines with the payment of 15 per cent ad 
valorem duty, while Portugal levies a prohibitive duty of 14c per 
pound on all of our canned foods. 


We would recommend an automatic provision in our tariff 
law to the end that duties may be raised on imported canned 
foods at least as high as duties levied by respective countries . 
upon our canned food products when exported to them by the 
producers of this country. Speaking generally, it may be said 
that in many countries import duties on canned foods amount to 
more than the invoice value of the goods, and they are virtually 
prohibitive, while in general our import duties range from 10 to 25 
per cent ad valorem. ° 


Labels as Beautiful 
as Blossoms 


Women love and appreciate 
color—and they fully understand 
its meaning on a label or a pack- 
age. And women buy your prod- 
ucts most. Make your message 
clear to them by using color as it 
is expressed in the beautiful color 
printing we do in fine labels. 


They are all made with plenty 
of selling gumption by artists and 
artisans who know how from the 
word go. No matter what quan- 
tity you need, we handle large or 
small orders in a way that means 
satisfaction to you. And the price 
will be proper too. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING 
AND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


Cincinnati, 55 Beech Street 
Baltimore, 439 Cross Street 


CCC CC CCC CCC CCC CCC CCC 


S. 0. RANDALL'S SON 


Pulp 
and Better Quality 


‘= test of a cooking coil comes with the report on a day’s 

production and the grading of the product. Most any 
coil will produce your product if given enough attention and 
an indefinite allowance of cooking time. But quick cooking 
and high grade product were never secured simultaneously 
until Langsenkamp 


KOOK-MORE-COILS 


were perfected. There was always that sticking and scorching- 
always that interminable scrubbing and cleaning of corners 
and crevices, nipples and elbows-always, thru wasted cleaning 
time and slower cooking capacity, the small daily output 
and in many instances, a low grade of pulp. 

Kook-More Koils eliminate all this lost motion and 
wasted effort in cooking. They conserve time and labor 
and increase production. They have practically doubled 
the cooking capacity of dozens of canning plants without the 
addition of a single tank. 

The successful performance of KOOK-MORE-KOILS 
are a result of a successful effort to combine simplicity and 
efficiency in cooking equipment. 

You should learn how Kook-More-Koils will help your 
plant make more money next season. Write us today for 
facts. 

Other LANSENKAMP Products:—Copper Steam Jac- 
keted Kettles, Standard Continuous Agitating Cookers, 
Rotary Washers, Tomato Crushers, Sanitary Desectiable 
Pumps, Sorting Tables, Syrupers, Feed Water Heaters, 
Steam Traps, Gasoline Fire Pots, Brass Handy Gate Valves 
and Enameled Lined Pipe. A request will secure complete 
information on your needs. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


San Jose, Cal. 


Eastern Representative 
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The reason for these recommendations arises from the serious 
depression existing in all branches of the industry now unable to 
find a market for their products. Producers will continue to 
suffer from an inability to find a profitable market for their raw 
materials. Large stocks are carried in the hands of producers, 
manufacturers and dealers, with the result that banks have exten- 
sive loans in the form of frozen credits. Production has fallen 
off and further reductions in output are inevitable. This will re- 
sult in serious financial loss to growers and producers as well as 
to manufacturers and dealers. Unemployment will necessarily 
follow in this most widely spread industry. The canning of vege- 
tables is pursued commercially in nearly all States of the United 
States. The increase in the value of the industry between 1909 
and 1914, as reported by the Tariff Commission, was surpassed 
by only three other industries, and the increase in the number of 
workers employed during that period was exceeded only by six 
other industries. Taking the industry as a whole, the output for 
the year 1919 was estimated at a valuation of $800,000,000, with 
approximately 250,000 people employed. The industry depends 
upon the products of the farmer, and in many cases the farmer 
is dependent upon the canner for his market. There are approxi- 
mately four thousand commercial canneries within the United 
States. Production was greatly stimulated during the War, and 
nearly all branches of the industry are seriously depressed. 


Il. 
Sources of Imports. 


France exports to this country not only certain luxuries in 
the form of canned mushrooms, truffles and pato de fois gras, 
but also canned vegetables, sardines and fruits. These are, as a 
rule, of high quality, and under the existing conditions of ex- 
change they will continue to come to our markets, effecting chiefly 
the domestic production of canned peas from New York State, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Colorado, Utah and California ; in sardines competing with 
production in Maine and in California. Italy exports to this 
country in competition canned tomato products, olive oil and tuna 
fish at prices below our cost of production. Norway exports to us 
eanned sardines on a similar basis. Japan exports canned sal- 
mon and crab meat on a lower basis of cost than can be reached 
in this country. Australia is exporting to us canned fruits and 
jams on a basis below our cost of production. Belgium will likely 
resume exports to us of canned vegetables, particularly peas and 
string beans, as soon as the rehabilitation of her industries is com- 
pleted. England ships to us canned fruits, jams, preserves and 
marmalades. 

III. 


Administrative Features, 


Conditions are so unsettled in foreign countries as to bring 
rapid changes in many industries, so it is earnestly recommended 
that in the revision of our tariff laws, due regard be given to the 
need of providing for the levy of penalty or differential duties 
on the goods of those countries which levy upon American goods 
unreasonable or prohibitive rates of duty, or which, through ad- 
ministrative regulations or supplementary revenue laws of any 
character impose discriminatory or unreasonable restrictions or 
charges. It is not believed that this method of inducing reason- 
able tariff treatment of American goods would disturb existing 
treaties of commerce and friendship. 

The canning industry does not attempt to suggest the specific 
commodities which should be indicated as subject to penalty 
duties. It is thought that the responsibility for the discovery of 
conditions warranting their application may be placed in the hands 
of an agency equipped to conduct the necessary investigation. 
Such an agency might be empowered to select and to recommend 
the foreign articles or products which could most appropriately 
be subjected to differential customs treatment as well as the 
degree to which differential duties should be applied if the law 
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provides flexibility in this respect. Such an agency also might 
indicate that countries whose products should be subjected to 
differential treatment. It appears that the United States Tariff 
Commission, aided and advised by the Department of Commerce, 
has the facilities for carrying out this much of a penalties and dif- 
ferential duties system. 

The National Canners’ Association, at its Annual Convention 
held at Atlantic City,passed the attached Resolution, which is 
made a part hereof: 

“The National Canners’ Association assembled in its Annual 
Convention, representing as it does an industry with an output 
of an approximate valuation of $800,000,000 annually, employing 
approximately 250,000 people, hereby resolves that it be the sense 
of this Convention that the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives be requested to give due consideration 
to the depressed condition of the industry and to the needs of its 
various branches. Under the present low import duties, canned 
foods are coming into this country in increasing quantities from 
countries where their industres operate upon a lower score of 


wages not compatible with the standards ofetiving enjoyed in this 
country. 


“We earnestly recommend a duty placed upon all imported 
canned foods stfficient to offset the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction. This recommendation is made not merely as a means 
of protection to the industry and as a source of revenue to our 
Government, but as a means for the negotiation for more reason- 
able tariffs in most foreign countries which now levy prohibitive 
tariffs upon the products of our industry. 


“It is believed that in the framing of our new tariff laws 
due consideration should be given to the necessity for devising 
reciprocal features which will enable some competent agency of 
the Government to meet promptly the rapidly changing conditions 
abroad whereby countries now enjoying a ready market in this 
country may be required to lower unreasonable and prohibitive 
tariffs now levied in many foreign countries against canned foods 
and many other products requring an export market.’ 


THE NEW FOURTEEN POINTS. 


One of our “wet” correspondents suggests that since the 


first 14 points were early abandoned, these should be substi- 
tuted: 


1. That the name of Brandywine, N. Y., be changed to 
Coldwater, N. Y. 


2. That ‘Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes” be made 
the National Anthem. 


3. That all mention of the Bourbon Kings be expunged 
from school books. 


4. That on account of being suggestive, rye bread be 
withdrawn from sale by all bakeries. 


5. That no part of a ship be referred to as the saloon, 
for the reason that such reference might raise false hopes. 

6. That all bars be removed from harbor entrances or be 
designated by some other name. 


7. That the word “port” be expunged from navigation 
charts and references. 


8. That the use of alcohol lamps be forbidden by law. 
9. That the useless 9,000,000 white jackets and aprons 
in this country be sent to the starving Bolsheviki. 


10. That the word “still” be expunged from the Amer- 
ican language and all dictionaries, and the word ‘‘quiet” sub- 
stituted. 


4. 
planted, 

12. That any barber tantalizing a customer by using 
bay rum on his hair be given ten years. 


13. That men with the “foot-rail” limp shall not be al- 
lowed to march in any public parades. 


14. That all pretzels shall be made straight, instead of 
bent in the old familiar style, to avoid reminiscences. 


—Hardware World. 


That all mint be plowed under and vanilla beans 
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THE PRE-WAR PACE WON’T DO 
THINGS GO BY DOUBLES NOW 


| AND THE “DUPLEX’ 
I KEEPS THE PACE 


The No. 250 Automatic 
Sanitary Compound 
Liquid Applying Mach- 
ine has an output of 150 
ends per minute. 


We make every machine 
required for can-making. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


Successors to TORRIS WOLD & CO. 
No change of ownership, personnel or location 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
33 
AGENCY EUROPEENE-CONTINENTALE CAMERGN CAN MACHINERY CO., 56 Avenue De Chatillon, Paris, France.” 
WM. COOPER PENN &CO. 25, Vicioria St., London, England.” “D. M. KABLE. Post Office Suilding Honghong, China” 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING Co. 


“THE MODEL SHOP” 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


LABELS AND CARTONS 


Cuicaco, ILL. DETROIT. MICH. OmaHa, NEB. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 
Tomatoes Show Weakness—Demand Slackens—Retailors Con- 
tinue to Buy, but Movement Is Mainly in Small Lots— 
Some Business Passing in Corn—Cheap Peas 
Moving Quite Well—Word About 
Each Article—Picked 
in Passing. 
Reported by Telegraph. 


New York, February 11, 1921. 

The Situation—There seems to be very little change in 
the general situation over that of last week, with the exception 
that tomatoes are inclined to show a slight decline. Jobbers are 
not willing to take on any more than they actually need. The 
taste of more active trading, which has been experienced during 
the last three weeks, is being followed by a slight reaction, which 
has made canned foods distributors dissatisfied with the present 
narrow demand. There have been few orders placed for carioad 
lots, but negotiations are in progress for a few larger sales. Mosi 
of the business done during this week is with the consumer trade, 
although a few jobbers have been in to replenish stock, due to 
the fact that retailers have been sold up on the principle lines. 
Holders are of the opinion that it is about time buying becomes 
active and they are growing weary of waiting for sales which are 
promised for the future. In spite of the fact that the principi- 
lines are moving slowly, prices remain firm, although it is reporte | 
here and there that concessions have been made, but they have 
been so slight that they are not worth recording. Movement is 
chiefly in small lots in all positions, but it is thought by the firsi 
of next week that the number of lots will increase from day t» 
day and the aggregate make a total that is greater than that for 
the past three weeks. There is no demand noted for the minor 
canned vegetables. 

Tomatoes—Tomatoes maintain the range of prices current 
of late, but the buyer is proceeding cautiously, taking only what 
goods he actually needs. Consumption is heavier than it was. 
and grocers, in spite of this fact, are not making any particular 
drive on tomatoes and their requirements are more or less per- 
functory. Because he can now buy at 80c where 85¢ was paid for 
No. 2s, he is inclined to see whether 80c¢ will hold. The spurt of 
more active trading which was experienced during January has 
been followed by more or less of a reaction during February, and 
it has made canned food distributors dissatisfied with the present 
narrow demand. They are trying to get the buyer to maintain his 
pace, but the latter is in no mood to run when it suits his pur- 
pose to saunter leisurely. This attitude is shown in tomatoes 
more than any other line, although it is felt in all offerings, for 
while there is movement of goods every day, it is more or less 
forced and trade wants are easily satisfied. 

Corn——There is a moderate amount of business, indicating 
that jobbers are taking corn as they need it for immediate dis. 
tribution. Figuring that there is plenty of standard pack in the 
country there is no incentive to buy ahead. Some Maine corn 
has been selling here but it has been more to the outside market 
than for New York. The better grades are not in as much de- 
mand as standards. Corn is quoted 771%4a80c, where 85c¢ was paid 
for fancy, but a carload buyer can get southern Maine style stand- 
ard at 75e. It cannot be learned that any considerable business 
has been done in fancy during the week. Holders are insistent 
upon their prices, with the effect of a retarding of sales. 

Peas—Peas are moving in a gatisfactory way both whole- 
sale and retail, but chiefly in the standard grades. Cheap peas are 
more scarce and as they are being concentrated in the hands of 2 
smaller number of dealers, they are developing more firmness. 
Wisconsin and State packers hold their No. 4 and 5s above the 
level of buyers’ views. Standard 1s are quoted the same as last 
week, with sifted at $1.15a1.20; extra sifted $1.40a1.45. Western 
and State Alaska fancy ,are quoted at $3.60. 

Succotash—There is a steady demand for succotash. Some 
early sales have been made in No. 2 Maryland Standards at $1.30. 
Green beans in No. 2s are offered $1.65a1.70. Prices are steady 
and a routine demand is noted. 

Beets—Beets maintain a range of prices which have been 
quoted heretofore, but the buyer is not taking more than he really 
needs to keep up his ‘stock. Buying is chiefly from hand to mouth 
in this line. 

Canned Fish—Limited buying in all packs leads to an 
inactive and rather weak market. Prices have not been quoted 


any higher as yet, although it is expected there will be a change 


this week. There is very little business done in any line‘and little 
interest shown outside of the usua] routine. A few inquiries are 
reecived from retailers, but holders do not seem to be inclined to 
confirm at the figures quoted, and such business is laying over 
from day to day. 

Sardines—The spring trade has not started, and while 
jobbing stocks are low, they are not being. replenished since dis- 
tributors are taking goods as they are needed in small _parcels. 
There is no speculative movement and what call there is, is from 
the domestic trade. 

Salmon—This line remains about the same. Red ‘Alaska 
is moving in small volume, as there seems to be a general dis- 
position to neglect the market. Medium Red is almost at a com- 
plete standstill. Pinks and chums are offered from the coast and 
on spot, but the demand is no better than it has been. No..1 flats, 
Columbia Rivers are sold this week for $4.30a4.50. No.’ % for 

2.75a2.80. Red Alaska, new pack, No. 1 talls are meeting with a 
slight demand at $3.4023.55. Medium Red talls are offered for 
$1.85. 

Tuna Fish—Tuna fish holds about the same, being rela- 
tively cheaper for the odd lots on spot than in a carload way 
on the Coast. White California pack in quarters have sold 
at $6.75, while halves went to $10.50, No. 1s are quoted at 
$19.50. Stripped California in halves have met with:a slight 
demand at $7.50, and No. 1s at $13.50. awaiian light in 
halves cotton oil are quoted at $7.50. Halves in olive oil at. 
$10.00. Quarters in olive oil $6.75. 

Canned Fruit—There is no question but what ttle retail 
movement in California fruits is heavier than during the 
period of extreme crisis, when the line was in the luxury class, 
even in the period of easy money. Prices are now getting 
down to the level which will insure a larger consuption, and, 
with the expanding demand, the wholesale market is likely to 
improve, but it is apt to be a slow process, as the small 
grocer with expensive goods on his shelves is slow to take his 
losses. He is waiting to make his reduction on the goods as 
same is replaced, 

Peaches—Peaches display a heavier tone, due to: the in- 
creased outlet when compared to a month ago. Priées are 
down to normal and retail demand is beginning to be felt 
by jobbers, but they say there will be little change until old 
stocks are entirely cleaned out. It is then that consumers 
will begin to buy for ordinary use, as they did in pre-war days. 
There are good grades on the market of yellow free standards 
in 2%s, which are offered at $2.85. It is reported that conces- 
sions have been made on some odd lots of yellow clings, Sa 2 
have been on the market for some time. 

Apricots—There has been a continued weakness noted’ in 
this line at the close today, with some afternoon sales quotéd 
at $2.75a3.00 fer California 2%s standards. Choice Califor- 
nias sold this week for $3.85, while No. 10s offered for $10.56. 

Pineapples—Pineapples are more or less neglected, but 
are held at firm quotations. There is a slight demand for 
Hawaiian sliced extra 2s. Grated 2s and standards hueve mét 
with some inquiry for $2.75, Extras 2s grated $3.00, and 
standard at $3.25. 
as they are 
needed. akoe 10s are offered at $4.50. State 10s at $4.25. 
Interest in some carload lots was displayed by some inquiries 
received here this week, but up to the present no actual sales 
have been made, Holders are becoming a little more optimistic 
in spite of the lack of sales, which was the feature of the mat- 
ket during the week. Consumers are beginning to buy, and 
some chain store buyers have been making inquiry, which. it 
is thought will develop into actual sales before the week is over. 

Picked Up in Passing—More variations as to prices occur 
in tomato puree quotations than in any other canned foods. 
which is traceable primarily to the difference in the quality of 
the offering. Secondarily to the lack of free sale for the <uf- 
plus of about two million cases, which are said to be unso 
throughout the country. The large users, such as pork amd 
bean manufacturers, are not active buyers at present, as thdy 
usually have been at this season. They have been marketitig 
the surplus of pork and beans and have not been producing 
that product, Canners and other holders have a _ surplus, 
mostly in No. 10 cans, and they are offering low prices to move 
their goods. Southern No. 1 are not as plentiful as No. 10s, 
and are quoted at 50a55c, f. o. b. factory. No. 10 stocks are 
offered from $2.50 up to $4.00, depending on packer and grade. 
California f. 0. b, prices are about the same as for Southern 
pack. Usually California packs are of a deeper red than East- 
ern goods. State packs are offered on a par with the Western. 
Stock made from whole ripe tomatoes of good color and high 
test is to be had between $3.00 and $4.00. 


“HUDSON.” 
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__ The mere mention of reductions these days 
has a strange fascination for everybody—pro- 
vided, of course,they hit you in the right place. 
One reason why more Embry—4—One 
Boxes are being used today than ever before. 
Shippers who use them know that they re- 
duce labor costs and shipping bills. 


And when you consider that Embry—4— 
Ones are frequently as much as 50% lighter 
than cumbersome,old fashioned shipping cases, 
this is not surprising; it just naturally results 
in a saving of handling, packing and shipping. 

And here’s another interesting feature—sur- 
prising to most people: Embry—4— One Boxes 
are actually nearly twice as strong. The rea- 
son for this is simply because the peak load is 
carried by tough, stapled, steel wires, thus per- 
mitting the use of lighter weight material. 


Send along your name and we’!] tell you of 


some more shipping economies that will aston- 
ish you. 


Embry Wirebound Box Co. 


Branch of Embry Box Co. 
Incorporated 


828-C South 20th Street Louisville, Ky. 


Over Two Thousand 


Chisholm- Scott 


Viners 
and Five Hundred 


White Style Feeders 
in use in the United States 


These feeders do not tear the pods from the 
vines as other feeders do. . 


For informatior, write the 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. 


71 East State Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 


+ 
+ 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 
MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 
WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE - - MARYLAND 
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50 % REDUCED 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Improved Mcvement in All Lines—Prices on the Upward—Ac- 
tivity in Tomatoes—Salmon Very Quiet—Some Very 
Low Prices Named—Effect of High Prices in 
Salmon Now Seen—Lower Prices for 
Everything Used by Canners. 

Coast Notes. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


San Francisco, Feb. 11th, 1921.. 


Movement Increasing—The long expected improvement in 
the demand for canned foods has at last set in in earnest and quite 
a fair volume of business is being done, with many inquiries being 
received as to available stocks and prices, indicating that activities 
will soon be even more marked. From all reports that can be 
gathered stocks in the hands of retailers and wholesaers are light 
and large quantities of goods will be needed to meet the usual de- 
mands. Canners do not expect to be able to sell everything they 
have on hand this season, but the outlook now is that many lines 
will be fairly well cleaned up. The most encouraging feature of 
the situation at present is the fact that prices have reached the 
bottom level and have turned the other way. Stocks of canned 
foods in weak hands have about been cleaned up in this territory 
and goods are being held firmer than has been the case in a long 
time. 

Tomatoes—Following a long series of declines tomato 
prices seem to have reached a resting place and trading is showing 
some signs of activity. Until recenty small factors in the business 
have been dumping standards on the market about 20¢ a dozen 
lower than the quotations made by the large packers and not a few 
sales of the No. 2% size have been made at 80 cents. These stocks 
seem to have been exhausted, however, and efforts to pick up lots 
at 85c this week have met with failure. Ample supplies are avai- 
able, however, at 90c a dozen and this may be accepted as the mar- 
ket value for this size and grade, although packers of well-estab- 
lished and advertised brands are holding for more. The general 
feeling is that prices will go no lower this season, but may stiffen 
slightly. 

Salmon—The canned salmon market is still very quiet, and 
brokers say that prices have reached new low levels on the cheaper 
grades. Alaska red salmon is moving fairly steadily, but there is no 
marked interest even in this grade. Chums are being offered as 
lew as 60¢ a dozen, but buyers are not satisfied that the bottom 
has been reached and are making counter offers of 50c. Pinks are 


4 


offered at 90c, but buyers are trying to get goods for 80c. It looks 
as though no material relief can be expected in the canned salmon 
situation until a nation-wide advertising campaign is launched and 
the public is told something about the merits of pink .and chum 
salmon. It is also necessary that the retail price be brought down 
to conform with wholesale prices. While 1921 should be a big 
year for salmon packers, this being the year for the heavy run 
in the Northwest, the outlook is not promising. Banks are not 
willing to finance the pack and there are but few packers in a posi- 
tion to do so. Salmon. canners made a bad guess in 1919 when 
they tried to take advantage of the situation and force very high 
prices on the trade. The demand slumped and they closed the 
season with a carry-over. They tried the same tactics again in 
1920, feeling that Europe would take thein goods, but the ex- 
change situation wrecked their plans again and they are now 
caught with immense stocks, which are offered far below the cost 
of packing. 

Supplics— With the season now approaching when canners 
must commence to think about purchasing their supplies the pros- 
pects for 1921 are commencing to receive attention. It is realized 
that prices must be reduced very materially if California fruits 
and vegetables are to be sold in their usual quantities, and reduc- 
tions ranging from 30 to 40 per cent. are being contemplated. 
For thd past three seasons canners have been paying growers 
much more than contract prices for stocks, realizing that produc- 
tion costs have been much heavier.than in the pre-war period, but 
this year the voluntary premiums will be greatly reduced. Last 
year peaches, apricots and pears brought growers about $100 a 
ton, or, at least, three times former prices; but it is believed 
that prices will not range higher than $40 a ton this year. Can- 
ners are buying box shooks for much less than a year ago, sugar 
will be in the neighborhood of Te a pound. as compared with 
about 20c¢ last year, while labor is lower. Taking these reduc- 
tions into consideration, it is not unreasonable to expect a reduc- 
tion of at least one-third in opening prices on fruits this year, 
as compared with thos@ of last season. The extremely high 
freight rates now in effect will tend td curtail the demand for 
California products and emphasizes the necessity for naming as 
low a seale of prices as possible. 

Coast Notes—The Central California Berry Growers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention at San Francisco recently and 
re-elected ©. O. Eaton to guide its destinies during 1921. It is 
planned to sell direct to canners this season to avoid some of the 
troubles experienced last year. The output of strawberries is 
expected to show an increase this year, as a considerable new 
acreage will come into bearing. 

Henry Taft, of the firm of Taft & Suydam, San Francisco, 
Cal., has returned from an Eastern business trip. 

Great preparations are being made for California Ripe Olive 
Day, which will be observed on February 21. Booklets of recipes 
are being distributed and the event is expected to secure much 
favorable publicity. The celebration will center at Oroville, Cal.. 
in the heart of the olive growing section of the State. 

The Walter H. Brown Canning Company, of Los Angeles, Cal.. 
has applied for dissolution. 

A pea shelling plant is being erected at Mount Eden, Cal., and 
a considerable increase in pea acreage is planned this year. 

F. D. Snell, a salmon packer of Tillamook, Ore., was a recent 
visitor at San Francisco, Cal. 

H. G. Huntington and F. E. Myers, of Portland, Ore., are plan- 
ning to operate a clam and fruit cannery at Seaside, Ore.., the 
coming season. 

Kockos Bros... wholesale grocers of San Francisco, Cal., have 
moved into new offices at 225 California street. 

“BERKELEY.” 


STEAM BOILERS 


To comply with all state laws 


HORIZONTAL RETURN 


TUBULAR BOILERS 


‘ 30 to 150 Horse Power 


PLAIN VERTICAL TUBULAL BOILER 


5 to 50 Horse Power ‘ 


THE GEM CITY BOILER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1895 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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Zastrow Process Crates and Crate Covers 


The Paint for Long Service 


The paint that will give the most years protection is 
the one that it pays to use 


DIXON’S 
Silica-Graphite 
PAINT 


because of its pigment, flake silica-graphite, and vehicle 
best linseed oil, has that quality of long life. It will not 


peel, crack or flake off because of the natural elasticity 
of the flake graphite.“ ‘ 


Dixon’s Paint is made in first quality only and we 


in- Made in the best and strongest manner possible. Extra 
bie records of long heavy at top band and bottom ring. Single or Double Bails. 


Write for Booklet No. 131 B. and records of long Stand. 3 tier, Capacity 285 No. 2 Ca 
service in your line. 185 No.3 ‘ 


Stand. 4 tier, Capacity 380 No.2 ‘“ 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Special Crates and Crate Covers Of All Kinds 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. j 
ZASTROW MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
FOOT THAMES STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 
No. 3 


ns 
‘ 
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THE 


SIMPSON & DOELLER CO., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


The Good Work of the Convention—A Good President Elected 
—aA Word as to the Time of Holding the Annual Con- 
vention—Corn Gaining — Low-priced Corn 
and Peas Rapidly Cleaning Up— 

Speculators’ Tomatoes 
Depress Market, 


Reported by Telegram 


Chicago, February 11, 1921. 


The National Convention—Somewhat contrary to my pre- 
dictions, the Annual National Convention at Atlantic City had 
many features to commend. 

I did not attend it, and gave my reasons for not doing so 
in the way of criticism written before it occurred, but to be 
occasion for equipment and educational opportunity in that 
published after it had taken place, which was done so that 
the attendance would not be in any way discouraged. 

One of the best things that happened at the Convention 
was the election of Harry Strasbaugh president. 

He knows the canning business thoroughly and is familiar 
with the history, progress and needs of it. He will devote his 
time to its requirements, and his abilities as a business man 
are pre-eminent. He has been closely associated with the 
work of the National Canners’ Association for many years, and 
will ‘‘carry on” and produce practical results. He is unselfish 
and will merge his personality into the welfare of the Asso- 
ciation and its members. A good canner is a good president 
for a canners’ association. . 

The attendance of Western canners at the Convention was 
small, I learn, and the sale of machinery was not large—cause 
and effect! 

The machinery and supplies’ interests and their influence, 
to an extent, dominate the National Canners’ Association, and 
should properly do so, as it is a great sales and advertising 
respect for canners, and the conventions should be located 
where the facilities for display and demonstration of canning 
machinery and supplies can be provided. 

I think that the time of year heretofore chosen for the 
Convention is bad—very bad. To quote General Dawes, who 
recently exploded before a congressional committee, January 
is a “Hell Mariar’’ of a time to hold a convention in the North 
country. 

Canners would like to use the Convention as a pleasur- 
able annual vacation. It cannot be done in cold weather. 
Attendance is the great thing which machinery and supply 
people want, and they should carefully consider the pleasant 
and comfortable conditions and attractive features of the loca- 
tion selected. 

I am told that on the special train from Chicago, carrying 
180, that there were only 14 canners, and that the attendance 
from Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Nebraska 
and Missouri was very unimportant, 


Maybe Atlantic City, however, would be a good place to--- 


hold the conventions permanently, I note that it is suggested. 
I say this despite the fact that Chicago has recently completed 
a five-million-dollar pier out into the lake, which combines a 
magnificient convention hall with facilities for machinery dis- 
plays that are unsurpassed, and fine bathing beaches are right 
at hand, convenient to a half dozen big, new, modern hotels 
recently erected, but Chicago would not want to use these 
facilities for a convention in January. It is too cold here at 


that time. There are a half dozen or so conventions here 
daily, but they are not as large as the National Canners’ Con- 
vention. 


Iam just beginning to read the proceedings of the Atlantic 


* City Convention, and the addresses seem to be of a high and 


interesting order. 

Many who have returned speak highly of Atlantic City 
as a place to hold the National Canners’ Convention perma- 
nently. 

If they are to be held in mid-winter, as heretofore, I vote 
for Atlantic City for the permanent convention city. 


Canned Corn—tThis article seems to be gaining friends 
hourly. The buyers are still very bearish and are disposed to 
ridicule the mild efforts to advance prices and persist in call- 
ing attention to the fifteen million pack of 1920, but they are 
all taking in a few cars of the 80 and 85c corn. 


All packers are up to 80 and 85c now nearly everywhere. 
I heard of one in Wisconsin who sold this week at 75c, less 
freight to Chicago, but did not see the samples. Maybe that 
was all it was worth. The same broker sold a car of peas, 
f. o. b. Wisconsin, at 75c, The bank in that packer’s town 
must have called in its loans. Considerable canned corn was 
sold in Chicago this week, all low-priced standard quality, 
mostly at 80c cannery. 

Canned Peas—Cheap or low-priced canned peas are clean- 
ing up fast. 

A lot of fives standard sweets (about 2,000 cases) were 
shipped from Chicago to Philadelphia this week, price 90c per 
dozen, warehouse, Chicago. 

Buyers in this line are all bargain hunters, and nothing 
above 95c is moving or selling freely, although a few lots of 
extra standard threes Alaskas were reported confirmed at $1.10 
cannery, a low price. : 

There is no information yet as to future prices on canne 

eas. 
‘i Canned Tomatoes—Our distributors are still working on 
speculators’ stocks, which are being slowly ‘‘doled’’ out at from 
85 to 90c, ex-warehouse, Chicago, for No. 2 standard; but the 
buyers are taking them in a small way and frequently. 

But little interest in the article seems to exist. 


California Canned Fruits—Some heavy buying on the part 
of one of our large jobbing houses is rumored on a basis of 
50 per cent off opening prices, f. 0. b. Pacific Coast points, 
though most canners are holding strongly at 40 per cent off 
the opening, 

Canned Asparagus—I hear that opening prices for 1920 
pack will be announced in a few days—that the price will be 
about same as last year. There never is enough packed to go 
around, therefore the price is not to be regarded as authoritive. 

A Few Retirements—We have had three retirements from 
business in Chicago since January 1st, viz: Syme, Eagle & Co., 
brokers and commission merchants, who have gone into liqui- 
dation, with heavy liabilities. The members of the firm have 
reorganized into a new firm. Their affairs are in the Federal 
Bankruptcy Court. The Manufacturers’ and Retailers’ Com- 
pany, an organization of retail mrchants, which assigned to 
a bank, with rather small liabilities and smaller assets. And 
very recently the Grosfeld & Roe Co., a wholesale house, which 
had been doing a business of about four and a half million 
dollars per annum. 

It is thought that they will pay all their liabilities, though 
their stockholders will loose about all their investment. 

There are rumors of the embarrassment of one or two 
other small firms, but it is hoped that no more will go to 
the wall. : 

Much sympathy is felt for all these houses and their stock- 
holders, who were all highly esteemed and who fought hard to 
weather the gale, but nevertheless went upon the rocks. 

“WRANGLER.” 


Strength! 


Corrugated and solid fibre shipping , 
boxes packed with 24 No. 3 c:ns T»ma- 
toes, weighing 61 lbs each. stacked to the, 
roof, nin‘ teen high. on the cobblestone 
floor of the U. S. Quartermaster’s ware- 
house at Antwerp, Belgium. After be- 
ing loaded at Baltimore, Md., and un-t 
dergoing transfer and handling at Locust; 
Point, Md., Jersey City, Brooklyn, Bor-+ 
deaux, F ance, Bassens Bordeaux Yards, 
and Antwerp. {checked 


98.2% O. K. 


The bottom box of the completed pile is 
supporting a load of 1,098 poends. 


Fibre Boxes 


take up 17% less room, reduce freight 10% ac- 
countlighter weight, save 10% to 15% in damage, 


Write for particulars 
THE CONTAINER CLUB 
Chicago 
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EDITORIAL JOTTINGS 


TO REFUTE AN ACCU SATION 


In its issue of February 5th, The Interstate Grocer, a 
leader among retail grocery papers, asks in great black head 
lines on its front page: ‘‘Are Canners Playing Chain Stores 
Against Jobber and Retailer?’ and then goes on to answer 
its own question in the affirmative, citing quotations from The 
Canning Trade and other journals, as well as individuals of 
the canning industry, to prove its contention. And recently 
the President of the Southern Wholesale Grocers Association 
accused us of advocating new methods of marketing, with the 
imputation that we are advocating that the wholesaler be 
eliminated. The Interstate Grocer ends up its long array of 
evidence, as it chooses to call it, with this: ‘‘The evidence is 
now before the jury, gentlemen, as a lawyer would say. What 
do the canners expect to gain by catering to the enemies of the 
trade?” 

We can understand why the wholesalers and the retailers 
regard the Catalogue, or ‘‘Cat’”’ houses, as their enemies, be- 
cause those houses buy direct from the manufacturers and 
cell direct to the consumers, thus completely eliminating the 
two middle men, but the chain stores are both wholesalers and 
retailers, just another way of doing the same things that the 
old time houses have been doing for years; and since the chain 
stores seem to thrive so well, the inference is natural, that 
they must be doing their work well. So far as the canning in- 
dustry is concerned the chain stores have certainly been doing 
it better, in’ the past six months, than the jobber, who has 
fallen down on his job, and the retailers who have blocked 
the free movement of canned foods—and other foods as well— 
by refusing or at least failing to reprice the goods in accord- 
ance with the general market declines. To blame the canners 
for using such outlets for their goods, wken all other outlets 
were clogged, is childish. 
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We can surmise, of course, that it would be very nice if 
tine wholesale and the retail grocers could so shape matters 
that all canned foods must move through them and through 
no other source, to the consumer. Very nice for the whole- 
salers and for the retailers—but if they expect any such devel- 
opment they must earn it by giving the service that will com- 
pel it and hold it after it is secured. And that is just exactly 
what they are not now doing. 


The cudgels should be wielded against the wholesalers 
aud the retailers by their trade papers, for not meeting their 
duties as they should; for allowing the chain stores and others 
to beat them at their own game. Every canner in the business 
recognizes the wholesaler and the retailer ag the legitimate and 
rightful ones ,and The Canning Trade has never taken any 
other position by hint or statement, and to quote it otherwise 
is to misquote its intentions. But the canning industry has 
never considered these as the only legitimate sources of dis- 
tribution. On the contrary, the manufacturer must seek every 
source of outlet for his products, and the more efficient that 
outlet the more the manufacturer is attracted by it. It is 
because of this fact that canners regret more deeply than is 


_ generally known the withdrawal of the big meat packers as an 


outlet for immense blocks of canned foods. 


In other words the fight between the wholesalers, the 
retailers and the Cat houses or the Chain Stores is not a manu- 
facturer’s fight, and it is a lame excuse to try to drag them into 
it. A house or a series of houses may elect to distribute their 
products through one or more set agencies, but that is a matter 
for the individual or corporation to decide for itself; an indus- 
try cannot be so bound down, and should not be. That would 
throttle ccmpetition and soon it would be so infested with cor- 
ruption and dishonesty as to impeed all business. An open 
field and fair competition insure progress and life, and con- 
stant effort at improvement. When the wholesaler-retailer 
combination can show better results than the ‘‘cat” house or 
the chain stores, or the meat packers or any other agency of 
distribution to the consumer, they will get all the business and 
be entitled to it—and only then, 


But everyone familiar with the wholesale grocer proposition 
knows that it needs a big shaking up; that it has degenerated 
into not much more than an enlarged retailing business; that it 
has practically forfeited its claim to ‘“‘wholesale,” in that it now 
buys in a hand-to-mouth style, in the smallest possible quan- 
tities, as its retail customers order, instead of in great quanti- 
ties to be distributed in small parcels to the retailers. The 
retailers themselves are complaining that many of the whole- 
salers are little more than retailers, because they will sell one- 
twelfth of a dozen to anyone asking, 


Formerly the wholesale grocer felt it his duty as well as 
good business to insure himself a good supply of canned foods, 
for instance, by contracting them as futures. It is only of 
late years that he has made such heavy drives to resell these 
futures to the retailers; and, now that the retailers have de- 
cided that they wil not carry the load for the wholesalers, the 
buying of futures is threatened with discontinuance. In the 
case of canned foods which must be produced during the full 
of the crops, such action would mean that the canner must 
become wholesaler, and carry the goods until the retailer wants 
them. Whose fault is it, then, if the wholesaler eliminates 
himself? And is the canner not right in claiming that the 
wholesaler is not living up to his calling? And has not the 
consumer a right to resent the sort of a middle man who simply 
takes an added profit on the goods, between the producer and 
the consumer, without performing any specific function? This 
charge cannot be brought against the retailer, because ne buys 
in his accustomed amount and distributes piece-meal to his 
customers. and we question the propriety of the wholesaler 
in trying to force the retailer to buy his whole year’s supply 
of canned foods at one time. 

Let the wholesalers clean up their own house and offer to 
the manufacturers the kind of service that will beget business. 
and the manufacturers will not desert them. Instead of do- 
ing this they have become busy trying to kill off competition 
and bully-ragging the manufacturers into standing behind them 
in their fight. They cannot possibly succeed by such methods, 
and they may expect the champions of the manufacturers to 
resent these attacks upon their industries. 

Fight your own fight, gentlemen; brush up your service 
and show the manufacturers that yours is the best beyond all 
doubt, and you will have no cause to fear the desertion of the 
canners, nor of any other line of food manufacturers, such as 
you now fear and complain of, as witnessed in the opening para- 
graph of this editorial. The canners, nor The Canning Trade 
are not working against you; but simply taking the best service 
ag they find it, and you may rest assured they will continue to 
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THE J. M. PAVER COMPANY “~~ ARE YOU 
130 N. WELLS STREET | FULLY PROTECTED 


against fire loss 


NOW 


that your stock of canned goods has 


: reached its highest point in value? 
You can well afford to keep fully covered, 
when you can obtain your protection 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


A Canned Foods Brokerage Organization—a 
selling force of specially trained Canned Foods 
Salesmen—working co-operatively for the proper 
interests of their Principals. 
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Rolph, Mills & Co. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
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PACKER’S CANS 
SANITARY (Open Top) and CAP HOLE 


Both Styles the Very Best Obtainable 
FIVE-GALLON SQUARE PULP CANS 
SYRUP CANS and PAILS 


Friction Top—Record 


WAX TOP and FRICTION TOP OYSTER CANS 


UNEXCELLED MANUFACTURING AND SHIPPING FACILITIES 


W. W. BOYER & Co., Inc. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
EDMUND C. WHITE, President 
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patronize the best the market affords, whether that be whole- 
sale-retail grocer, chain store, “cat” house or the rejuvenated 


meat packers, which common decency and justice will ulti- 


mately restore, unless you can give better serivce than they 
give. 


WANTED SOME RED-BLOODED CANNERS 


Dear Editor: I dare you to publich this article. First, 
because I am going to say a lot of cuss words. (However, after 
every cuss word, I am going to say Ah La D, meaning Ah La 

- Dawes, feeling that he will take no exception), as I don’t want 
to be accused of plagiarism. 

Second, I am going to voice the sentiments of every red- 
blooded man in the canning industry, so here goe:, 

I just returned from the national convention, of which I, 
as well ag substantially everybody else, have my opinion, but 
will not waste the time or effort in giving my opinion of the 
same. The tail of the industry wagged the dog to the conven- 
tion at Atlantic City. The tail was there in profusion, but 
the dog was conspicuous for his absence. This absence is un- 
questionably accounted for by two reasons; one, the abnormal 
conditions we find ourselves in, and the other I will not waste 
time to give. 

As a canners’ con (literary exhibit brokerage) vention, the 
Atlantic City meeting was quite a success, but as a real can- 
ners con (substantial, practical) vention, I hardly think it 
would be adjudged up to normal. For the second time in his- 
tory of the Canners Association, the National has gone in and 
out of session without an attempt to rectify the greatest wrong 
that was perpetrated on America’s most characteristic industry. 
This is a damn (Ah La D) shame. 

For two years the canners have sat supinely by and saw a 
large, well organized, efficient association annihilate 35 per 
cent of the canned foods purcha_ing power of this country 
without a protest. What has become of the men or their sons 
who fought under Lincoln? 

When the packers were put out of the canned foods bus- 
iness by the jobbers, one of the best distributing agents and 
triends that the industry had, ceased to be. For several years 
past, up to 1919, the purchase of futures depended practically 
upon when the stock yards began to buy, as the instant they 
began to purchase, then the wholesale grocery trade would in- 
stantly begin to take hold. 

During 1920, the future sale of canned foods in the 
United States was a tragedy. Whether the fact that the pack- 
ers were put out of business had any bearing on the case, I 
leave to the judgment of the red-blooded canners who read 
this article. Suffice to say, however, there were but very few 
futures sold. The market went to the dogs. The canners are 
selling in case lots, carrying the load at a handsome loss of 
about 20 to 25 per cent. and withal trying to smile. This is 
what you could call a damned (Ah La D) smile; in other words, 
a forced expression of joy when they feel like cussing. In the 
face of this almost dead market, we are now informed that the 
consumer is demanding a 10c retailer. This is perfectly satis- 
factory to the distributors as long as the canner is fool enough 
to make a price that will show him a loss of 25 per cent and 
permit them to make a profit of 20 per cent to sell a No. 2 item 
at 90c Chicago. This is a hell of (Ah La D) a condition for a 
great industry to find itself in that were such potent factors in 
trimming the Kaiser’s wings, and it is high time that somebody 
started something, and it was with this object in view that I 
am daring you to publish this article. 

I was recently in conversation with a large canner who 
is going to read this article, and, in discussing this matter, he 
said, “I would be pleased to sign a petition to Congress put- 
ting them right on the stock yards proposition, with a view 
of reinstating them, but would not want to be known as the 

originator of the petition.” Hell, Maria (Ah La D,) this man 
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the Golden Rule. 


bas a quarter of a million dollars or more worth of canned 
foods that he wants to sell, and would be willing ‘to ‘change 
ownership at a loss, probably totaling $50,000 (a handsome 
fortune in itself; if I had that amount of money,-I’d- go to 
Cuba to live forever; there is no prohibition there.) 

I am not mentioning this fact as in criticism of this par- 
ticular party, but simply as a prelude to an offer of my service. 

If the red-blooded canners who read this‘article will write 
care of your paper to the signature appearing underneath it, 
I will draw up a petition to the honorable Congress. sufficiently 
strong to permit every member of Congress to have his hair 
marcelled if his head is as bare as a billiard ball. I believe 
with this petition once started, there isn’t a canner-in America 
that would not sign it, and hardly a broker, to bring to the 
industry this destroyed 35 per cent purchasing power which, if 
neecssary, could become 100 per cent... 

I honor and revere the jobbers of America, and among 
them have some of the best friends of which I can boast, but 
believe that through the perfect working order of their asso- 
ciation, they went a step too far and I asx making this appeal to 
see how many red-blooded canners there are who've got 
nerve enough to spend three minutes of their time and a two 
cent postage stamp to start something moving. ~ 

A REAL FRIEND. 


(General Dawes will not be proud of you. You are a poor 
cusser, especially when the object of your attack is considered 
—the unjust, un-American ejectment of the big meat packers 
from the canned foods industry. If a man cannot enthuse on 
this outrage of every sentiment that America holds dear—then 
he is not even pink blooded. Sentiment is growing and will 
continue to grow until the perpetrators of that dirty deed will 
have to hide their heads in shame.—HBditor.) 


FORWARD NOW, TOGETHER! 


The time has come for all of us in America to move for- 
ward—unitedly and with determination—into an era of sound 
Prosperity. 

We are due to come into your own. 
soon. 

We must make up our minds to Go Ahead—flash this sig- 
nal all along the line. 

The Way is open if our Will is strong. 

The wheels of industry will turn in ene to ae com- 
mand, expressed in terms of action, 

It is up to YOU, to all of US, to say the right word and 
do the right thing to stabilize Business. Stability waits on 
activity plus faith that all is well—faith in ourselves, in one 
another, in business. 

FAITH is the very foundation of Prosperity. 
corner-stone of your thinking and of your action. 

TODAY, let us start putting our shoulders to the wheel, 
all together. Let us Work a little more, Think a little harder, 
Buy without forebodings, and Sell with a Conscience. We 
must keep a clear eye out for the other fellow’s intersts as 
well as our own. 

The one rule that assures a full measure of prosperity is 
It is simple, sure, safe. Work this rule and 
let it rule your work. 

Some say there has been a breaking down of faith by the 
recent scramble to ‘‘get while the getting is good.’’ Even if 
that is so, we must dismiss from our minds that phase of re- 
action from war endeavors and declare for new, high’ standards. 

Nothing tangible is hodling us back. The fundamental 
factors making for Prosperity are all favorable. 

At core American business is solid. ‘ 

At heart American men and women are courageous, 

We must show the world, each other, ourselves, what 
American Spirit really means. - 

Forward now, together, confidently. 


NOW “is” none too 


Make it the 
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Cider and Vinegar 
| made clear and sparkling 


If you manufacture vinegar, cider, fruit 
juices, extracts, etc., give them an attract- 
iveness that will make them stand out 
among competing lines. 


A clear, sparkling product can be made 
from an uninviting cloudy one by filtration. 


Kiefer Filters 


are being used extensively for this purpose. 
And we have men in our organization who 


are looked upon as experts in the handling 
of these products. 


Write for catalog. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Company 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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The New “Modern Leader” Type L. L. ©. 
Specially Designed Scrap Tin Baling Press 


The recognized Standard Press for Baling Scrap Tin. Built in two sizes, operated by electric 
motor or belt power from a line-shaft 


Patents Applied for 


“Modern Leader” 
Scrap Tin Baling Presses 


make bales 15x 15x 14, or 12 x 12x 10, 
weighing 75 and 60 lbs., respectively. Press 
is built with improved large compression box 


for quick easy handling of tin scrap, giving 


big baling tonnage capacity per day. 


CHICAGO BALING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
305 So. LaSalle Street CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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CONVENTION NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTIC CITY JANUARY 17th-21st, 1921 


Meetings at Widely Separated Hotels—Every phase of the Industry given Separate Consideration— 
Excellent Harmony Between the three Major Organizations—Association now looking 


towards better Crops as well as better Goods—The New Officers—The 


Meetings in detail—The Magnificent Machinery Exhibit 


Wednesday, January 19, 1921—9.30 o’clock A. M. 
SCIENTIFIC PROBLEMS 
Vernon Hall—Haddon Hall. 
PRESIDENT SEARS: Owing to weather conditions we find it 


ary 


cent himself is more likely to spread disease than the objects about him. More 
and more is it evident that it is the living human or animal carrier of disease 
germs rather than inanimate objects that is responsible for the transmission 
of infection. The view, prevalent at one period in the last century, that many 
diseases were due to dirt or filth, a view which led to the grouping of cer- 
tain diseases under the definite heading “‘filth diseases,” has lost much of its 


original strength, although still surviving in the popular notion that garbage 


to come to this hall. We are very happy to find this hall was finished within 
the last few months. When the Convention Committee was here making 
its decisions as to halls, this hall had not been completed and we were in 
doubt, as the proprietors were, whether it would be finished. If we had 
known that it would have been finished we would have selected this as the 
meeting hall, because it is certainly a most beautiful assembly roomm. Our 
meeting tomorrow morning will be held here and our meeting tonight is 
to be held here also. 

In view of the fact that we have changed our meeting place, we find 
that we are short of the equipment necessary for the presentation of slides 
which Dr. Bigelow has prepar2d for his address, and in view of the fact 
of the rather technical character of this address he feels that it would be 
lacking considerable in interest and information if the slides were omitted. 
It has been decided, therefore. to eliminate the Doctor’s address this morn- 
ing, but the substance of his address will appear later in the associational pub- 
lication. Considerable has already appeared, as you know, and more of a 
very interesting and important character will follow. 

tor Rosenau, as you all know. has received and accepted a com- 
mission some four years ago to make a special investigation of the so-called 
ptomaine food poisoning. I think he is to tell us something this morning 
about that investigation and some of the results. 

No wo: of encomium which I might speak would add anything to the 
distinguished character of the scholarship of Dr. Rosenau, and we will be 
glad to hear from him, his subject being ‘“‘Relation of Canned Food to Health.” 

(Dr. Rosenau’s address has been submitted to him for revision and will be 
published later.) 

PRESIDENT SEARS: Yesterday I had the pleasure of introducing to you 
the president-elect who served in my absence, and I now have great pleasure 
in introducing to you the vice-president-elect, Mr. Moore. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MOORE: In making my first uppearance as a pre- 
siding officer over a convention of the National Canners’ Association, I feel 
that it is a great privilege to introduce to you one of the most eminent 
scientists of the country who can strengthen the evidence that has been given 
to you this morning on the value of canned food products. The next speaker 
is known to you all by reputation, Prof. E. O. Jordan of the University of 
Chicago. 

SANITATION. 
By Edwin O. Jordan, 


Professor of Hygiene and Bacteriology, University of Chicago. 

The idea of soundness, soundness of body or of mind, is at the root of 
our English words sanity and sanitation. The modern term sanitation has 
been defined as “the practical application of knowledge and science to the 
preservation of health.” (Century Dictionary.) A distinction is sometimes 
made between sanitation and hygiene on the ground that hygiene refers espe- 
cially to the individual, sanitation to the outside conditions or surroundings, 
but such a distinction is more or less arbitrary and no sharp line of difference 
can be drawn. Commonly when we speak of sanitation in connection with a 
municipality or an industry we mean particularly those conditions affecting 
health which lie outside the individual himself, which are in his surroundings 
or environment. It is evident, however, that something more than direct 
relation to health is often included in the expression sanitary conditions or 
the demands of sanitation, that the idea of cleanness, as civilized man con- 
ceives cleanness, is also reckoned among the essentials of true sanitation. 

; Viewed in these ways just what does sanitation mean in the canning in- 
dustry and what significance has it for the members of this Association? 
‘What in the first place are the dangers to health from unsanitary practices 
and unsanitary surroundings? The opposite of cleanliness is dirt, a word 
derived from the old Anglo-Saxon word drit, excrement. 

, It will appear presently that this original meaning of the word is funda- 
mental in our discussion, but at the start we may think of dirt in its ordi- 
mary everyday sense. So far as we know the chief, perhaps the only, 
danger to health from dirt is that the dirt may contain disease producing 
germs. The aim of sanitation, therefore, is to make sur,e as far as possible, 
that dirt and especially dirt containing disease germs is kept away from hu- 
man surroundings. Food and drink in particular which are brought into 
such intimate contact with human tissues should be guarded with scrupulous 
care. Experience has shown that certain diseases, notably Asiatic cholera 
and typhoid fever, are contracted by swallowing the specific bacteria of these 
infections. Fortunately the task of sanitations in preventing these two in- 
fections is greatly lightened by the short duration of life of typhoid bacilli 
and cholera vibrios outside the body. Not only does no multiplication of these 
organisms take place in sewers or in privy vaults, but there is a progressive 
decrease in their numbers until after four or five days very few remain 
alive and after several weeks all or nearly all have perished. It is true also 
that practically all disease germs discharged from the human body succumb 
very quickly to such simple germicidal agencies as drying and sunlight, and 
for this reason rooms that have been occupied by persons suffering from in- 


fectious diseases are less dangerous than at one time supposed. The convales- 


posal is primarily a matter of touching the public health. We now know 
that human disease germs do not breed in garbage piles, and that bad smells, 
however, unpleasant and to be deplored, do not cause infectious diseases.. : 

Reassuring as these facts undoubtedly are, it is plain that they are not 
the whole story. While dirt cannot now be regarded as the breeding place and 
origin of most infectious diseases, it just as certainly does play an important 
part in the modern problems of food preservation and food distribution of 
which the canning industry is such an essential feature. 

The process of preserving food by heat possesses the enormous advantage 
that the vast majority of known disease germs, are killed by even a few 
moments’ exposure to the temperature of boiling water. The use of heated 
food, therefore, constitutes one of our greatest safeguards against the en- 
trance of disease germs and other parasites through the alimentary tract. 
The thorough cooking of pork is known to protect against the dreaded 
trichinosis, due to the parasitic worm Trichinella. It is well known that 
many of the most famous instances of food poisoning have occurred after 
the use of raw or partly cooked foods, such, for example, as the sausages 
and other meat preparations made from uncooked animal tissues and used wide- 
ly in Germany and some other European countries. These outbreaks of food 
poisoning are due in many cases to certain bacteria resembling the typhoid 
bacillus which are present in the uncooked food. In some of these outbreaks 
the fact stands out clearly that only those individuals who have eaten the 
most raw or imperfectly cooked have been affected while others who have 
partaken of meat from the same animal after thorough cooking have escaped 
altogether. In this country, where the use of uncooked meat foods is relatively 
uncommon, outbreaks of meat poisoning of this type have been rarely reported. 
It is no wonder that sanitatarians have long recognized the value of thorough 
cooking in preventing infection and that the application of high temperatures 
to the preparation of food has been called “the greatest sanitary step ever 
taken by the race.” The men of the old Stone Age do not seem to have cooked 
their food, but in the later period, 10,000 or 12,000 years ago, cooking utensils 
of various kinds were apparently in common use. 

ile there is no doubt that the heating of food is an important defense 
against infection, the large-scale preservation of food by heat has met with 
certain practical diffifficulties. One of these is the difficulty, not so great now 
as earlier, of hermetically sealing the heated food. e container is not 
air-tight, every housewife and every canner knows that air and the germs in 
the air may enter and cause spoilage. the commercial industry of can- 
ning at the present day I understand that while leaky cans sometimes occur 
they are relatively uncommon. 

Far more serious than the problem of imperfect containers is the occasional 
failure of the heating process to destroy all the bacteria originally present 
in or upon the food product. This is due to the occurrence among bacteria 
of certain highly resistant bodies called spores. Not all bacteria produce spores 
and the true significance of spores in the jife of bacteria is not fully under- 
stood, although they seem to be a sort of protective device for tiding the 
species over a period of hard times. Some of them are extraordinarily re- 
sistant. I had in my laboratory at one time a bacterium, the spores of 
which would withstand boiling for 16 hours. It is the spore-producing bac- 
teria that make most of the trouble in the canning industry, and the origin 
and distribution of these forms are consequently of great practical importance. 
It is a piece of good fortune for the human race that relatively few of the 
disease germs affecting man possess a resisting spore stage, and in consequence 
nearly all dangerous bacteria are killed by a few moments’ exposure to the 
temperature of boiling water. This is true of the typhoid bacillus, the 
cholera vibrio, the ordinary germs of blood poisoning and most other forms. 
There are three or four exceptions that should be mentioned: The bacillus of 
anthrax, a disease communicated from cattla or sheep to man, generally 
transmitted by wool or hides, and apparently very rarely, if at all, by food 
products; the bacilli of lockjaw and of gas gangrene, which enter the body 
through a wound and not so far as known from the stomach or intestines; 
and the bacillus of botulism, which forms its poison outside the human body 
and does not as a rule appear to invade the tissues. It is the latter only. B. 
botulinus, whose presence in food heated at high temperatures has been defi- 
nitely shown to cause poisoning and death. The bacilli of lockjaw, gas gan- 
grene and botulism, as is well known, belong to a group of bacteria 
characterized by their ability to grow in the practical absence of free oxygen, 
at all events with amounts of oxygen far below what is neded by the ordinary 
bacteria. This group of anecrobes, as they are called to distinguish them 
from the aerobes or oxygen-needers, is a difficult one for bacteriologists to 
study and our knowledge of them is still very incomplete and unsatisfactory- 
It is, however, just this group of anaerobes that is of greatest significance in 
the canning industry. While the spores of oxygen-needing bacteria, even 
if they survive the heating process, are not able to multiply in the air-tight 
can, the spores of anaerobes do sometimes find favorable conditions for de- 
velopment and accordingly multiply until the contents of the can are spoiled 
or even in the case of B. botulinus an intensely virulent poison is produced. 

It is, therefore. upon the anaerobes that the attention of the canning 
industry should be especially focused. As already stated, bacteriologists have 
much to learn about the characteristics and distribuiton of this group, and 
further intensive investigation is needed. 
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There is one fact, however, of very great practical importance that 
seems to be of pretty general application. There is reason to suppose that 
the favorite habitat of some of the best-studied anaerobic bacteria is the 
intestinal tract of warm-blooded animals. The bacillus of lockjaw, for ex- 
ample, seems to have a special predilection for the intestinal tract of the horse, 
and furthermore certain individual horses harbor a much larger number of 
tetanus spores than do others. It has long been known that manured soils con- 
tain a high proportion of anaerobes, and the experience of the fighting armies 
on the long-cultivated fields of Flanders and Northern France has shown us 
again how terrible under such conditions may be the infection of war wounds 
with the anaerobic bacteria of tetanus and gas gangrene. Resent observa- 
tions in California on the distribution of B. botulinus spores in nature, altho 
not completed, are highly suggestice. In one instance the owner of a small] 
vegetable garden grew string beans and canned them in the household with- 
out any spoilage over a period of eight years prior to 1918. The garden was 
fertilized with animal manure in 1918, and while the beans grown that 
year were canned by the same method as previously they spoiled and some 
jars contained the boculinus toxin. 


Here we see the significance of the derivation of the word dirt from drit, 
excrement. Since all the available evidence indicates that the germs that 
interfere most seriously with the efficiency and safety of the canning process 
occur with particular abundance in the excreta of various animals, measures 
of sanitation in connection with canning may wel be directed with spceial 
emphasis to avoiding this source of contamination. It is, after all, the dirt of 
excrement origin that needs to especially kept at a distance. It might, 
perhaps, be advantageous to recognize this fact more specifically than at pres- 
ent in the admirable regulations put forth by the Inspection Service of this 
Association. 

There is good reason why all foods intended for canning should be freed 
so far as. practicable from any particles of manured soil that may adhere 
to them when gathered, and why in the immediate neighborhood of a can- 
ning plant especial care should be devoted to the proper disposal of all ani- 
mal excretions. This is particularly true in the case of those foods which, 
for one cause or another, cannot be advantageously treated at very high 
temperatures. If it is possible to use very high temperatures—as is done 
in the case of ripe olives, which can be heated to 240 degrees F. and kept at 
that temperature for 40 minutes without injury—both the danger of spoilage 
and the danger of botulinus poisoning may be entirely aliminated. 

While the safeguarding of the public health and the prevention of eco- 
nomic loss from spoilage are and must continue to be the prime aims of sani- 
tation in the canning industry the question of simple cleanliness is one that 
cannot be wholly overlooked. Civilized man is no longer content to use a 
common drinking cup or dry his honds on a much-used roller towel. He 
likes also to sit down to a table provided with a clean table cloth and to 
eat his food out of spotless dishes with spoons and forks of shining silver. 
He has lately shown signs of interest in the cleanlines of the methods used 
in the preparation and transportation of his food, as well as in its serving. 
He does not like to see street dust blowing over loaves of unwrapped bread 
and he wishes to feel assured that all his food is prepared and handled 
under reasonably cleanly conditions, even though it may not be possible to 
trace any specific diseases to various untidy practices. Here is one of the 
great opportunities for sanitary achievement in methods of food preservation. 
The excellent rules and regulations of the Inspection Service of this Associa- 
tion constitute a long step in the right direction and will not only in- 
spire the confidence of all fastidious consumers, but will be a powerful educa- 
tive ——— creating a demand for sanitary inspection services where before 
none existed. 


There is, of course, @ possibility of trouble here which has doubtless 
been foreseen by many. It is that so many and so expensive sanitary require- 
ments may be established that the cost of food may be raised beyond a reason- 
able point. The absolutely necessary health requirements can be met quite 
simple and at moderate cost. Everything beyond thi sis deserving of the 
most careful consideration. The degree of cleanliness upon which one in- 
sists in one’s everyday surroundings is determined by one’s pocketbook as well 
as by one’s preferences. Gilding the lily has an economic as well ad an 
esthetic side 


The milk business offers a familiar example of the desirability of scrutin- 
izing proposed sanitary requirements. We are now told by the bacteriological 
students of milk production that the main sourse of bacterial contamination 
lies in the utensils, and that the character of the barn and hay lofts is not 
so important as once supposed. It has been shown that sanitary milk of low 
germ content may be produced with a relatively simple and inexpensive equip- 
ment, and that elaborately costly surroundings do not increase proportionately 
termine whether the advantages of a given procedure are commensurate with 
the expense. 
the hygienic value of the product. It is well, therefore, in each case to de- 

One other matter I touch on with some diffidence since it is far outside 
the orbit in which I circle. This is the fitness of maintaining a correspondence 
between the outside of a container and its contents. I recognize the great im- 

‘provement that has been effected in the appetizing and attracive pictorial 
labels of canned foods. although in some instances a lively unbotanical imag- 
ination seems to have been allowed full plav. Less attention seems, how- 
ever, to have been given to the mass effect of care with colored labels when 
seen by tens and hundreds as the chief shelf and window decorations of count- 
less American groceries. Clean and sanitary preserved foods deserve not only 
suitable designed and colored labels on the individual container, but when the 
cans are massed in rows and pyramids they might profitably be made to sug- 
gest some more pleasing appearance than the fragments of a ruined brickyard. 
As I have said, this matter is quite outside my sphere, but the problem does 
not seem insoluble. In general the appearance of food containers singly and 
en masse should reflect the quality of the food itself. 

I cannot let slip the opportunity of calling attention to the necessity 
of using bacteriological methods to determine the ways and means of sanita- 
tion. Since all the known dangers from food infection and from food spoilage 

are due to microbes it is evident that a study of the life history of the mi- 
crobes, of their resistance, of the physical and chemical conditions of their 
life and of the places in which they are found must constitute the very essence 
of sanitation. For unless sanitary measures are directed towards the control 
and suppression of germ life they are quite without meaning. We must know 
where and how to strike. and we must follow in the laboratory the results 
of such methods as are put into effect in order to know whether they are 
achieving the desired end. 

knowing where to direct our efforts. The introduction of sanitary methods 
without knowing whether they are precisely what is needed or whether once in 
operation they are reasonably effective may lead to much loss of time and 
energy. The fullest knowledge of the problem is desirable. It is not very 
long ago that city health departments were accustomed to spend thousands of 
dollars in the gaseous disinfection of rooms after a case of infection with no 
results in the suppression of communicable diseases at all commensurate with 
the expense. Yellow fever could not be successfully combated until its manner 
of transmission by the mosquito had been discovered. There is then the full- 
est reason for maintaining and intensifying the work of bacteriological re- 
search upon which this Association has so wisely embarked. It strikes at the 


very heart of your problem and cannot fail to yield results of the highest prac- 
tical importance. 
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Bacteriological studies furnish the only means of . 


To summarize the trend of opinion on food sanitation it may be said that 
first of all come measures designed to promote the safety of food products. 
Few food industries are in a position to satisfy this requirement so com- 
pletely as those engaged in food canning. Exast experiments in many labora- 
tories have shown the degree and period of heat exposure necessary to in- 
sure the certain destruction of all dangerous bacteria. Among the other meas- 
ures contributing to protection against dangerous spoilage few have so much to 
recommend them as the removal of particles of manured soil by thorough 
washing with clean water. The cleansing of all vegetables, fruits and other 
foods before canning will give some protection against the introduction into 
the canned food not only of germs dangerous to health, but of the germs 
that cause simple spoilage with its t ic loss. Finally, sanitary 
measures may well be directed to securing in addition to the perfect safety 
of canned foods a reasonable degree of cleanliness so that the average con- 
sumer may be assured that at least the same amount of care and skill has 
been used as would be used in his own home. All sanitarians in this coun- 
try have watched with deep interest and appreication the broad-minded way 
in which the National Canners’ Association is attacking this important problem: 
first by finding out what the actual situation is; second, by promptly in- 
troducing remedial measures wherever they are indicated. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MOORE: As you doubtless all realizez the two pa- 
Pers which you have heard this morning present a summary of what is pos- 
sibly the most valuable work that has even been done for the canned foods 
industry. and I feel that the convention should rise en masse in token of 
its appreciation of these exceedingly interesting and valuable papers. 

(The assembly rose en masse.) 

The general session of the convention is now closed, but the section which 
will follow is that of the Pea Section. A most interesting program has been 
prepared. he section wil be conducted by its Chairman, who will have the 
meeting in charge. It is a public meeting, and you are not only invited, but 
urged, to attend this session. Mr. Royal F .Clark, Chairman, will take 
charge of the meeting. 

Whereupon the Scientific Problems Section adjourned. 


PEA SECTION 
Hotel Haddon Hall—Vernon Hall 
January 19, 1921., 10.30 O’clock 


CHAIRMAN CLARK: If there is no objection we will dispense with the 
reading of the minutes of the last meeting. The next on the program will 
the reading of the Chairman’s report. 


ADDRESS OF CHAIRMAN. 
By Royal F. Clark, Chairman. 


Since we gathered at our annual meeting in Cleveland one year ago 
some very marked changes in our business have occurred and it is indeed 
with pleasure that I open this meeting for a frank discussion of the problems 
that now confront us. The work of the officers has been confined largely 
to the advancement of the inspection service, unanimously endorsed by you last 
January. I would that I might report a 100 per cent. delivery, for I believe 
many of the problems of the pea canner would melt away, and business con- 
fidence would fill the space where anxiety now exists. However, this section 
may be justly proud of its record as a majority of its members are not only 
identified with the service, but are heart and soul with it—realizing its pos- 
sibilities and already reaping the fruits of their investment. 

The Inspection Service is based upon the logic expounded.for years by 
the best canners of this country. We have simply put into action those 
fundamentals which every successful pea canner has advised and preached 
to his fellow canners. With this thought in mind might it not be well for 
us in considering the present day problems to pause and consider some of 
the recommendationsi of former Chairman of this section. We are con- 
fronted today’ with a depressed market on certain grades of canned peas, 
occasioned, I claim, by the failure of the canner to heed the counsel of this 
section. If we are now ready to put into action those business principles 
which are based upon years of experience and will take hold of the Inspection 
Service and put our heart into it, we have every reason in the world to be 
optimistic, as to the year 1921. 

ere is a scarcity today of fancy peas unequalled in the history of 
the business. There is a surplus of standard and sub-standard peas. I don’t 
know who invented that word sub-standard, but it gives me a nightmare 
every time I hear it used, for I know it means loss—LOSS, and never profit. 
The present depressed market on standard peas has been occasioned by the 
existence of large quantities of sub-standard goods, whic halways affects and 
many times fixes the price of your standards. The distributer who has spent 
years in establishing his brands and is seeking to sustain the reputation gained 
does not want to purchase sub-standard peas, and he rightfully objects to the 
fixing of the standard price by the sale of sub-standards and thus lowering 
the value of his purchases. is evil is now being corrected by the In- 
spection system for no sub-standard can bear the seal. 

ow, the situation is by no means alarming unlses it be for the’ canner 
who is still preaching standard and sub-standard peas and the popularizing 
of the same. If his logic is sound, and all pea canners were to embark upon 
the idea, you would have three times the production and only one-quarter the 
consumption in a single year. That is exactly what would happen, for re- 
gardless of the food value the consumer demands and will insist upon a 
palatable dish. 

at we must have is concerted action in the packing and popular- 
izing of fancy peas and the elimination of the packing of sub-standards; 
with this action on your part you are going to necessarily have standards by 
reason of the soil and seasonhable conditions and thus serve those unable to 
purchase fancy siftings. dj 

Now, I find upon the records of this section a recommendation of Mr. 
Stocking, of Illinois, “‘that it be the earnest endeavor of every packer to pro- 
duce the greatest possible percentage of superior quality and likewise a cor- 
responding minimum amount of inferior grade.” 

Had our industry followed this recommendation during the past year dilig- 
ently, we would not have had this surplus of sub-standards selling at a great 
loss to the packer and likewise injuring the reputation of every jobber who 
deals in the product. 

Now, inquiry might properly be made as to the causes of production of in- 
ferior grades. To my mind four distinct causes exist, any of which can be 
easily removed. First, lack of factory equipment to handle the product when 
in prime condition. Second, carelessness or incompetency in the operation 
of the factory. Third, poor seed. Fourth, a desire to put up a large pack. 
One cause, poor seed is an important subject and demands the attention of 
every canner. The remaining causes can be removed at the will of the canner. 
We have two addresses today from gentlemen who have devoted a great deal 
of time to seed, and I trust their remarks will crystalize in an effort upon 
the part of this section to eradicate the evil. 

“We are standing at the threshold of prosperity unequalled in our his- 
tory, of this I am convinced; but are we ready? Is our house in order? 
Are we willing to operate our factories upon sound business principles, those 
fundamental principles that we have learned through experience? That is 
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the question and problem that confronts the pea canner. | If not, we must 
not compiain at the application of the familiar rule of “survival of the fittest, 
nor if we are found upon the rocks with the sea of experience back of Us. _ 
e have a wonderful advertising campaign in progress. Consumpuion is 
going to be increased daily and the demand for fancy peas is going to be far 
in excess of production. ‘fhe demand for good whoiesome standard peas will 
easily take care of the production of that 1tem. 
ner 1s too obvious to permit of reference. 
fast to the slogan of “quality first.” 
have to make. 4 
I desire, however, to r d a str effort to gather in all 
canners of peas into the Inspection Service and Advertising Campaign. It 
will lift your burdens, wipe away your cares and build for you a monument 
that you may justly be proud of m years to come. e 
I further recommend an untiring effort to remove the causes which pro- 
duce low grade peas, and in fairness to those who are striving for quality, 
1 recommend that the Educational Committee hold fast to the rule which pro- 
vues for a good standard peas as a minimum eligible for certification. 
CHAIRMAN CLARK: ‘The next address this morning will be on the sub- 
ject of Spurious Pea Seed Stocks of 1920, and I desire now to introduce 


Mr. D. N. Shoemaker, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


We must set our aim high, and hold 
That is the chief recommendation | 


SPURIOUS PEA SEED STOCKS OF 1920. 
By D. N. Shoemaker. 


Pea growing for canneries is confined to the northern portion of the 
United States, where the spring and early summer temperature is low enough 
to suit the crop. in the northern part of the canning range a number of 
wrinkled varieties are grown along with the smooth seeded Alaska. In the 
pouth Alaska alone is grown, being the only variety which succeeds well in 
the southcrn portion of the pea can canning region; also because of its earli- 
ness it extends the season for canning“in the northern range of the industry. 
It is probably better adapted for a canning variety than any other, since it 
is haruy, early, productice, ripens all its crop well together, has seeds which 
process with a good green color, and is of passable quality. It is planted 
ior more than 5U per cent. of the whole acreage of canning peas.. 

Eariy in the canning season of 1920 complaints came to the Department 
of Agr.culture from a number of packers in the States of Maryland and 
Delaware of difficulty with Alaska seed stocks. These troubles turned out 
to be of two different types: First, some stocks showed a very strong 
i.rowth of vine, but with the blossoms white with but very few exceptions. 
The crop was very late, and in a number of cases the fields were plowed 
uown without harvesting, because the yield was also very small. If left to 
mature the succession crop would have been lost. 7 

‘’ne second type of undesirable stock showed the same kind of long, late 
vine, but also had a very considerable mixture of plants with colored blos- 
soms. The peas from these vines turned dark on processing and also dark- 
ened the’liquor. This darkening of the contents of the cans was the most 
noticeable injury, but in itself was scarcely more disastrous than the lateness 
and scantiness of crop from the long vines of the stock without the colored 

The acreage planted to these two types of spurious canners’ peas which 
came to the attention of the Department of Agriculture totaled 1700 acres, 
about 30 per cent.. of the crop of Maryland and Delaware, and it seems 
certain that not all the trouble was located. A _ fairly complete canvass 
of the other pea packing regions showed no difficulty of this character out- 
side of the State of Maryland. Inquiry as to this difficulty in other years 
elicited a few instances of darkened peas in former years, but it seems 
very unlikely that there had been anything like this proportion of bad seed 
planted in any recent season. One canner of long experience recognized 
the diffiuclty as having had a name among Maryland canners thirty years ago, 
when this coloring of canned products was called “purple top” from its con- 
nection with colored flowered peas. f 

It is apparently certain that any variety of peas with colored blossoms 
will turn dark on cooking, and will darken the liquor in which cooked. 
No such difficulty was found with the seed of any of the wrinkled varieties 
of peas. x 

True, Alaska peas produce a plant two to two and a half feet in height, 
these spurious Alaskas grew as much as six or seven feet high. True Alaska 
peas ¢o not branch in the canning region, while the spurious Alaska plants 
often branched. ‘The true variety begins to put on blossoms at the sixth to 
eighth joint of the stem, and as planted for canning does not usualy pro- 
duce more than four or five pods, which should all be in usable condition, 
at the same time. The spurious variety did not begin to blossom until the 
tenth or twelfth joint was reached, and continued to grow and fruit until 
the plant would show the whole range from blossoms to dry pods. Unless 
soil and weather conditions were vary favorable, however, only a few of these 
pods were usable at any one time. If there was much moisture the heavy 
vines were inclined to decay, so that the crop was unsatisfactory in amount. 
The dry seed planted in some cases was extremely difficult to distinguish 
from Alaskas. 

An investigation was undertaken to try to determine what these peas were, 
whence they came and what practices were in use by seedsmen to guard 
against such peas being sold. This trip extended to all the larger peaseed 
growing regions with the exception of California, where the crop has already 
been harvested. 

Peaseed growing has had a long history in America, beginning in North- 
ern and Western New York and in Ontario, the center of the industry has 
steadily moved westward through Michigan, to Wisconsin, which was long 
the main region, and which yet grows considerable quantities, to the irri- 
gated regions of Montana, Idaho and California, and the wheat lands of East- 
ern Washington and the Puget Sound region. 

Alaska peas are grown in all these places, but probably most extensively 
about Fairfield, Wash., in the hilly Palouse region. 

In order to keep any stock of peas pure constant care is necessary, first 
to guard against warehouse mixture in threshing and cleaning machinery. 
and second to remove all undesirable plants from the crop while it is growing. 
The nature of these ‘‘rogue’”’ plants varies with the variety of peas, but in 
the case of Alaska, they are larger, later and darker green than the true 
variety. Alaska should produce but one pod to a joint, and one of the early 
indications that a plant is not true is shown in its having two flowered blos- 
som _ stems. 

Every seed grower has two grades of seed, one of which he uses for 
stock for his own planting, the other of which he sells. In order to have 
the most desirable commercial seed great care must be taken with the stock 
seed. This is done by two methods — by growing stocks from individual 
plants, and by rogueing. The first is a long process, taking seven to eleven 
years to have marketable quantities of commercial seed for a single plant. 
This process of selection is done, but not often by any seedsmen, not at all by 
many. 

Careful stock seed rogueing is done by all growers who are at all alive to 
their problems. A rogueing crew usually consists of twelve to fifteen men 


under an experienced foreman, and those men work on a well defined system. 
In a crew of twelve men and foreman, ten of the men are usually placed 
in a line close enough together that their fingers touch when their arms are 
extended. These men keep this distance, and keep fairly well in line in cross- 
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he plain duty of every can-. 


ing the field. The foreman chooses his two most experienced men to follow 
this front line, each second man ranging back of five men in the front row, 
and pulling plants missed by the first line, while the foreman himself ranges 
back of both lines, pulling an yrogues he finds, and instructing and admonihs- 
ing the whole crew. The progress of the crew across the field is guided by 
stakes. The rogues are pulled and carried to the ends of the field to be col- 
lected and removed at noon and evening. They are usually destroyed by be- 
ing fed to stock. Sometimes a field may be gone over twice, working the 
second time at right angles to the first. With this sort of intensive work 
a gang of fifteen men can only be counted on to cover once over 25 acres a 
day. The time to rogue Alaska is when the vines begin to turn yellow. The 
later types of plants then are most readily seen, as they stay green longer. 
There is usually about ten days time during which Alaska peas can be rogued 
to good advantage. For stock pea work then a fifteen-ma ncrew will do 
about 150 acres. There is a considerable demand among canners that the 
commercial seed shall be rogued, and some growers attempt it, but it is easy 
to see that no such careful work as above described can be done on this as 
it would add too much to the expenses. There is besides the danger that 
the seed grower who tries to rogue everything will end by rogueing noth- 
ing as carefully as it should be done. In other words, better seed will prob- 
ably be delivered by the grower who puts all his care on his stock seed, and 
makes that care as intensive as possible than the one who tries to deliver 
rogued commercial seed. 

Unfortunately for the canner and for the variety Alaska makes a good 
field pea to be grown for forag eor for dry seed, and still more unfortunately, 
the more rogues it has the better field peas it becomes, so that an Alaska 
stock made up all of rogues would still persist in a field pea region, because 
of its desirability. Such ‘‘Farmers Stocks” or ‘Wild Alaskas’’ have existed 
in Wisconsin and Michigan in the past, and have been of all sorts from stocks 
— might be used by a canner in a pinch to stocks unusable under any con- 

itions. 

In the main Alaska growing region of Eastern Washington and Western 
Idaho was found a field pea being green under the name of Alaska by 
farmers which proved to be of the sort sold in Maryland, which made heavy 
late growth, but which did not give a colored product. As to what these peas 
really were cannot be conclusively stated at present. No such rogues were 
seen in anv seedman’s fields of true Alaska, and certain seedsmen who had 
grown samples did not. recognize them as Alaska rogues. Yet they are dif- 
ferent from anv other field pea observed, being earlier than Blue Bell. Bell 
Prussian or Scotch Blue, and a sample grown this fall at Washington, D. C., 
showed about five per cent. of true Alaskas. Also they are grown under the 
name Alaska. I am inclined to’ believe that they originally were Alaska—but 
the point is not important since they are now unsuitable for use by canners. 
The dry seed of this type is very difficult to distinguish from Alaska. Sev- 
eral carloads of this field pea are grown in the Palouse region each year, 
and will probably continue to be grown. 


The colored, flowered mixture found in the worst type of Maryland peas 
proved to be a field variety called “Bangalia.” is pea was brought to this 
country from India about 1907 and is most largely grown in the Puget Sound 


region. It has spread ‘to alimited extent into Eastern Washington and Mon- 
tana. Its presence in the stock was as a mixture. not as a rogue. It is earlier 
than the spurious Alaska, and the seeds are smaller, so that it appeared motsly 
in the cans of the smaller-sized peas—which, in the worst cases, were very 
dark, indeed. 

Puget Sound is not an important pea growing region, though peas been 
grown there for a number of years. From the fact that these peas were 
very badly mixed with Bangalia, and from the origin of the shipments it 
seems very probable that the peas which gave dark liquor in the cans came 
from the Puget Sound region. 

s to the precautions which may be taken by the canners to avoid this 

sort of trouble in the future. Samples with any considerable mixture of 
Bangalia can be recognized in the dry seed state. Bangalia peas are dark- 
er in color than Alaska, a light brownish green, and are smaller, with a square 
angular shape from being crowded in the pod. Aside from this sort of mix- 
ture one cannot always recognize spurious Alaska peas by sample. In the 
light of this fact no seedsman can afford to deal in Alaska peas, the seed 
stock of which he does not control. The canner buys in large enough quanti- 
ties so that he is much safer to buy only from growers who deal only in 
Alaskas grown from their own stock seed. It is probable that the market 
conditions will not tempt these spurious Alaskas into the seed trade in large 
quantities soon, since the pea and seed trade in 1919 was in a very abnormal 
condition. It is well to remember, however, that these peas will continu to be 
grown as field peas, and that the careless dealer may be deceived into handling 
them, or the unprincipled dealer may purposely sell them as Alaska. 
_. To illustrate the importance of the grower the following computation 
is of interest. The pea seed grower counts on a five-fold return, so planting 
three bushel per acre and getting fifteen, of which he must save three to 
plant, he has twelve bushels to sell. The Eastern canner plants four or five 
bushels per acre, so each seedman’s acre of peas supplies three acres for 
the canner. The same calculation for the two other principal canning crop; 
shows that a 40-bushel acre corn crop would provide seed for 160 acres, and 
a tomato seed crop of 100 pounds per acre would plant 1600 acres. 

In no growing enterprise is the position of the seedsman so important 
as_in pea growing, and in none is the buyer more dependent on the good 
faith of his seedsman. It should surely be stated that the careless or unprin- 
cipled seedsman is the rare exception, and that most seed growers are good 
enough business _ men to guard their reputation with the utmost jealousy. 

The suggestion has been made this year that a field variety called Blue 
Bell might profitably be used for canning. It is too late for short season of 
Southern Ohio and Indiana, Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey, and would 
come in the same season as the more desirable wrinkled peas in the Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan and New York region. 


CHAIRMAN CLARK: I am sure you will be glad to listen to Doctor 
Kellerman on his subject. 


INCREASING YIELDS OF PEAS THROUGH THE USE OF CULTURES OF 
NITROGEN-FIXING BACTERIA. 


By Karl F. Kellerman, 


Associate Chief. Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Dept. of Agri. 

: Curiously enough, most of the progress in the art of inoculation came 
in the decade preceding the last decade. 

Z During the past ten years peas have been inoculated by pure cultures 
distributed by the Bureau of Plant Industry in every State in the Union; 
usually only a few cases have been tried in each State. The total amounts 
to nearly ten thousand experiments altogether. A large number of those ar? 
carried on under such conditions that it is impossible to tell whether any 
results were secured, either reports have been lacking because the farmers 
have moved from their original habitation or the various farm difficulties of 
drouth, insects and so forth have so eliminated’ the crop that it was impos- 
sible to tell whether inoculation was a success or not. In a smaller number in 
which comparatively accurate figures have been kept, some sixteen hundred 
eases altogether, and these are widely scatered throughout the United States, 
the successful outcome of inoculating pea seed is nearly six hundred of the 
total. Nearly one thousand of the total gave comparatively no result, usually 
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For Ould Lange Syne 


The first radio message was sent from Portland, 
Me., to Atlantic City, just prior to the Convention 
there in 1906. The reader will see in this half page 
advertisement run in the issues of The Canning Trade 


just prior to that meeting—a reference to that event. 
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The designee of the ad, E. M. Lange, Jr., and 
his Son Robert were at this Atlantic City Convention 


but the Nubian Mystery has not yet been solved. 


The Langs still make that famous solder as of old 
and expect to continue doing so 
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because the ground was already inoculated; the inoculated fields showed 
an abundance of nodules. These nodules, I think, in almost every case it was 
safe to say, are a measure to the successful pea field. I remember at the 
present time only three cases where comparative successful inoculation has been 
accomplished with a comparatively material decrease in the yield of peas. This 
is due, apparently, to the inoculated pea being a more susceptible host to the 
eel worm or root cut worm. . 

e eel worm is a very serious pest. An oculated field of peas may 
actually suffer so much more from the eel worm as to be reduced below 
the yield of an uninoculated field. I know of no other cases where the 
complication with the eel worm has brought such discordant results. The 
eel worm trouble has come up in many crops following the peas, as well as 
in the inoculated pea fields. In fact, growing inoculated peas in a region 
seriously troubled with eel worms is very likely to make the succeeding crop, 
if peas are grown in rotation system, suffer more from eel worms than if 
the pea crop is not inoculated. That, of course, could be partly overcome by 
the use of crops more or less resistant to eel worms as rotation crops. But, 
in any case, in the region south of Washington, in that general vicinity where 
the eel worm is more or less of a problem, this is one of the points that must 
be kept in mind. 

There has been much discussion about the relative reliability of inocula- 
tion by means of soil from old fields and by the use of pure cultures. 
think there is no question but that the use of soil from well inoculated 
fields is somewhat more reliable—that is, you aré a litle bit more sure of get- 
ting a satisfactory inoculation on the average type of field than by the use 
of pure culture inoculation. It is a question of the relative disadvantages of 
the two methods. If you use the pure cultures you, of course, save the trouble 
and expense of handling large quantities of soil; you also avoid the pos- 
sibilities of introducing diseases. However, if the disease is nearby it is 
liable to be carried in in other ways. : 7 

So, the question whether it is better to use soil or culture for inoculating 
a field of peas is, I think, primarily the economic question. The figures that 
I gave a moment ago might indicate that the use of culture would be de- 
pended on to give successful results in less than half of the cases. That ques- 
tion again depends on how you use the figures. You can count the successes 
only—that is, only the cases where a material increase in yield has been pro- 
duced as compared with the total number of cases considered. On that basis 
it is true that something less than one-half of the cases that we have studied 
at least have given a meterial increase in yield. i 

m we consider the very large number of fields where the ground is 
so well. inoculated that the addition of more bacteria makes no difference in 
the crop, I think you will see that we have some reason for considering only 
the cases that were inoculated or uninoculated for nodules on the roots to 
make the comparison between those two cases. - With the comparison made 
that way the use of pure culture will average between eighty and ninety 
per cent.-success or even a little higher, eighty-five to ninety-eight per cent. 
success. There are occasional failures even with the use of soil. 


Now, the question of yield and quality is perhaps the question you are 
most interested in. e difference between a field insufficiently inoculated— 
that is, with only scattering nodules on the roots of plants and not well dis- 
tributed throughout the roots of all the plants on the field, the difference be- 
tween the yield of such a field ard one where the nodules are very generally 
distributed will vary from twenty to eighty per cent.—that is, the average 
will be about a fifty per cent. increase in yield of peas from a properly in- 
oculated field, as compared with fields tha tare not properly supplied with 
root nodules. The reason for that, of course, is partly the additional supply 
of nitrogen that these bacteria draw from the air. 

There is an additional feature, I think, not generall yappreciated. The 
production of nodules on the roots of a crop is a sufficient stimulus to the 
root development so that you really get a very much better root system; 
that means that the plants are more sturdy: they will stand more variances 
of temperature than the other plants. It seems curious, but I think that is the 
explanation, that the inoculated plants will stand drough better, and I think 
that is perhaps the main explanation also where the yield is almost always 
larger. The yield of the vines, of course, is always larger, too, and with the 
increase in nitrogen supply the danger fo getting strawy products. Decrease 
in yield with a large increase of production in straw has been suggested.. 
There have been two or three cases that have come to the attention of the 
Bureau where such a development apparently had taken place, but whether 
there are other factors— for example, an unusually rich field or a top dress- 
ing of manure or something of that sort that might really be more of an 
explanation than the question of inoculation—is a thing we don’t yet know. 

The question of how often a field must be inoculated in order to keep the 
bacteria sufficiently numerous to properly inoculate the crop is a question no 
one is prepared to answer. Several years ago some of the work that we 
carried on. chiefly with clover and alfalfa and beans, showed that in soil well 
adapted to the growth of these particular crops, the red nodule bacteria nor- 
mally associated with these crops also developed freely in those soils; and, 
conversely, if the soil was not suited to those crops it was not suited to the 

cteria. For example, one very unfavorable soil for red clover, a soil extract 
from that field used as a culture medium for growing the red clover bacteria 
inoculated with something like 5,000 bacteria at the end of a week had only 
100 of these bacteria still alive—that is, 100 to the cubic centimeter of the 
solution. That same kind of soil treated at the rate of 2,000 pounds per 
acre of lime and a soil extract of that treated soil used in the same way 
as a culture medium gave about 15,000 bacteria to the cubic centimeter, 
which shows there had been some increase in the week. That same soil with 
4.000 pounds to the acre, which happened to be a very acid type of soil, and 
again used as a culture medium for soil extract gave nearly 150,000 bacteria 
at the end of a week’s period. 
at, I think. will indicate the reason why we can’t say just how long 
bacteria will stay in the soil. However. from laboratory experiments and 
such as that and from our field observations on different fields, we know 
that in some cases bacteria apparently will remain indefinitely in a field 
that is once inoculated. In other fields we know’ that they will die ‘out 
promptly, and we have as yet no way by which we can seggregate the different 
kinds of soils excepting by this method of making soil extracts and testing the 
bacteria in them—whihc is. of course, a somewhat tedious process. 

The question of cross-inoculation of the different legumes is another one 
of the phases of this problem of a soil remaining inoculated for a partic- 
ular crop. All legumes, of course, are not moculated with exactly the same 
strain of these nitrogen fixing organisms. Insofar as our work has gone, 
these particular crops or plants can be inoculated interchangeably with the 
same organism. Tee Gordon pea, the Lawndale, the Field pea, the Sweet pea, 
the Tangier pea and fifteen other species that have been tested, a culture from 
any one of these will inoculate any one of the others satisfactorily. That 
means that if any of these crops or plants are going in that soil, the same 
cultures of bacteria will be maintained there as if you were growing peas 
themselves. 

It is perhaps more of a question when you are first starting in with a 
crop of peas with new land than it would be in a region where you are 
operating continuously. Now, the question of quality: It may seem rather 
curious to claim that there might be a relation between quailty and inocula- 
tion. The same reason, however. applies that I gave a moment ago—namely, 
yo a in root development and the increase in the sturdiness of the plant. 


that enough has been done in these different types of experiments 
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to show that this type of work has its commercial application in the growing 
of canning peas; the extent to which it develops is, of course, again an eco- 
nomic question. I don’t know how much it is possible to devote to inoculation, 
how much time and money, with the certainty of financial return. The figures, 
however, of the increased yields are so consistently high—that is, the aver- 
age is so consistently high—that I am surprised that the interets in this 
type of activity has developed so little. In many regions very successful 
results have been secured and yet, as a rule, that kind of work does not 
seem to persist even in the immediate vicinity of the regions where it has 
been apparently successful. Now, wtih a high-priced crop I should think 
that the increase in yield would justify the time and money necessary to carry 
on more or less continuous experimentation to determine where and when the 
use of cultures or other methods of inoculation would inure to the best 
production. 

I think from what I have said you will see that I personally feel that 
there is a real opportunity for increasing yields without materially increas- 
ing the costs. If that is the case I think the way to go about that is not 
to attempt a wholesale inoculation of pea seed, because that is a thing that 
we have not found successfully. either with peas or with othe rcrops. There- 
fore, I feel that inoculation ought to be carried on in comparatively small 
quantities. 

With reference to the title of my paper, I think that was Dr. Shoemaker 
has gested as a possible interpretation of his paper, that I could very well 
suggest the change of the word “influencing” into the word “increasing,” 
making it read “Increasing the Yield and Quality of Peas with Pure Culture 
Inoculation.” I thank you. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: The subject on the program here on the Elimina- 
tion of Sugar perhaps is not as an important one today as it was six months 
ago, but the Secretary’s office received a great many letters from canners 
throughout. the United States in reference to the elimination of sugar in the 
canning of peas, and‘ express the wish that some definite action be taken 
by this section. The first we have here upon the program is Mr. Staub, of 
New York, who will give you his viewpoint, which is the viewpoint of the 
wholesale grocer, and Mr. Thorne and Mr. Sears, who are canners. I am going 
to call on Mry Staub, of New York. 


/ ELIMINATION OF SUGAR IN PACKING PEAS. 
By P. C. Staub. 


When I read the title of the subject that I was to speak on here today 
I naturally asked myself the question, “‘Why eliminate sugar?’ One was the 
canners want to save money and the other was the canners want to improve 
their quality. 

Let us consider the question of saving money for just a moment. I dare 
say this idea was born about a year ago when sugar was selling anywhere 
from 22 to 25 cents a pound and the question of the amount of sugar in- 
volved in the processing of peas presented quite a formidable figure in the 
computation of the costs. Well, I venture to say that the rise in the price 
of sugar, of which I recently spoke, that the figure is not so formidable today 
and is, as a matter of fact, rather insignificant. I have been told by a 
member of our worthy canners that on the present bases of the value of 
sugar the cost would be about two and a half cents per dozen. Now, this 
is a very small figure and presents less than a quarter of a cent per can. 
The canner would not lose it because the canner is canny and he puts it in 
his cost sheet and passes the expense onto thd wholesale grocer. Some- 
where between the canner and the consumer it is lost, and the consumer 
Pays no more per can for peas with sugar than he would for peas without 
sugar. I think that will eliminate the question of cost. 

Supposing we take up the question of quality, then. As I said, you either 
had in mind a question of economy or a question of quailty. While the retail 
grocer does not do business directly with the consumer, any complaints with 
the retailer to whom the wholesaler sells come from the consumer very 
quickly and we hear of it very, very quickly. Just imagine for a moment 
a colored cook upon opening a can of peas and there finding astride a num- 
ber three bacillus botulinus (Laughter.), his ears stretched heavenward, his 
teeth glittering in the sun, his whiskers built likke the miser’s and his beaay 
black eyes blackened at the shock. Imagine that complaint taken to the 
grocer and then to the wholesale grocer. By the time it reaches us it would 
remind one of the hippopotamus sitting on an iceberg. Perhaps that picture 
is a little overdrawn, but that is the way we get complaints, always ex- 
aggerated, and very, very suddenly. However, I want to say with refer- 
ence to canned peas, especially the better grad 
plaints before we get one cmmplaint; I don’t 
about it. (Applause.) 

I know that the question of economy is a matter of great importance 
in the minds of the men who are manufacturing something for public con- 
sumption. Now, I am sure that the matter of economy does not enter into the 
matter of elimination of sugar from the canned pea; I am sure that by 
eliminating sugar you will not improve the quality; on the other hand, I 
think that your quality would deteriorate. Now, I have talked this over with 
the principal buyers in the New York market and they agree with me, so if 
you want our advice, don’t do it; and in addition to our advice, I want to 
say this, that you will have in approbation of your present method a decision 
from the biggest and most intelligent jury in the world, the great American 
public. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: 
give you his viewpoint 

M. E. S. THORNE 


les, we get five hundred com- 
believe there is any question 


I will now call on Mr. Thorne, Geneva, N. Y., to 


as a packer. 

: I think the former speaker was a trifle mistaken 
when he said that this idea originated during the past year, during the 
high price of sugar. As a matter of fact, four years ago, when the coun- 
try was at war, the saving of food was not only a patriotic duty, but a real 
economic necessity. The Executive Committee of the New York State Associa- 
tion sent out a circular letter on this subject. 

Several replies were receivd, I believe some favorable and some unfavor- 
able. At a meeting of the National Canners’ Association at Boston in 1918 
the subject was brought up and it was recommended by Mr. Hemmingway, 
who was then Chairman of the Pea Section. It was later referred to the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers and I believe that their decision was the use of 
sugar should be continued. Some continued it and others didn’t. Quite a good 
deal of data was secu at that time and it was found there was quite 2 
variation. Some caners used not over three or four ounces per case; others 
used as high as ten ounces, and it was figured at that time that on a pack 
of about nine million cases there was something like five million pounds of 
sugar used; on a pack like last year there would be somewhere from six or 
seven million pounds used on that same basis. I know that since then 
quite a good many packers have discontinued the use of sugar entirely and I 
have heard yet that any of their customers have complaints, and I doubt very 
much if any of their customers know whether there is any sugar in or not. 
I don’t believe myself that the ultimate consumer knows or care whether 
there is sugar in it. I think the peas themselves, if properly canned when 
young and tender, have sufficient sugar and are just as good as they can 
possibly be made with the addition of sugar. 

very large item is the item of waste. Now, we all know that a large 
proportion of the cooks and housewives who prepare peas pour the liquor off. 
In fact, it used to be recommended on the label, I don’t believe it is any 
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for the table. Now, I don’t know what the proportions are, but I believe 
that a very large proportion of the sugar that is put into peas is taken up 
in the liquor, and when that liquor is poured off and the peas are washed, 
mighty little, if any, sugar remains. Of course, there is some sugar ab- 
sor 

wasted. 

Now, if there are seven million pounds of sugar used in the canning of 
peas, I believe it is fair to say that more than fifty per cent. of that sugar 
is wasted entirely. If it were food that would be consumde that, would 
be another mater. Now, as a matter of fact, a few years ago sugar was 
used almost universally, I believe, in the canning of string beans. I know 
now, at least in New York State. very few, if any, canners use any sugar 
at all. I don’t think the question was ever brought up; it was never criticized 
to my knowledge, and I think the same thing would be true with peas. I 
don’t believe that the ultimate consumer would ever know the idfference or 
care. It is possibld the buyer who tastes those peas might object, but I 
think in most cases if only such a quantity as three or four or five ounces 
were used one could hardly detect the difference between sweetened peas and 
un-sweetened peas. 

The cost of this sugar is not borne by the wholesale grocer or the canner, 
but is ultimately paid by the consumer of the peas, and if that can be saved, 
that four million pounds of sugar can be saved without any deterioration 
of quality, which I believe possible, I think our industry should supply it 
to the public. (Applause.) % 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: We have another gentleman with us whom you all 
know and whom Billy Roach inaccurately refers to as “the old man,” Mr. L. 
A. Sears, Warrensburg, IIl. 

MR. L. A. SEARS: I have eaten peas that had no sugar that were de- 
lightful, and I think the whole question of whether you decide to use sugar 
or not hinges on the manner whether your peas are canned properly and speed- 
ily after they are ready in the field and fresh from the vine or whether 
they remain in the trace one hour to three hours. 

Our laboratory has determined very carefully that the loss in sugar con- 
tent is very great, that peas standing after they are picked fresh from the 
pod lose their sugar content very readily, and in a certain number of hours, 
I don’t recall the exact number, it is entirely lost and th esugar is con- 
verted into a starch or some other ingredient. 

I think if I started in to ca npeas again, if I was ever induced to do 
it, I would try to pack peas without sugar; I would try to get my peas 
into such a condition that the sugar content would be all there and that the 
quality that the people are looking for would be all there. I would pay my 
growers sufficient money to warrant them bringing in peas in the most ex- 
cellent condition that sugar could be eliminated without any impairment of the 
appetizing quality which the public desires, and I believe that it won’t be very 
long before peas will be brought to the factory in such fine condition that 
sugar can be eliminated without impairment to the consumer with regard 
to quality. I am not going to say that I am going to do it. I think you 
have to improve the quality of our pack before we dare to do it. We have 
to put the pea into the can two hours at the outside after they are picked 
and I think that will even up the sugar content and I Ithink will possibly 
make a little more uniform quality, and that is what the consumer is look- 
ing for. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: We have another subject on the pragram, “Drained 
Weight of Canned Peas,’’ and without any introduction at all I am going to 
call on Mr. Stevenson, of Baltimore, Md., whom you all know. 


DRAINED WEIGHT OF CANNED PEAS. 
By D.. H. Stevenson, Baltimore, Md. 


I think what brings the matter of drained weight of canned peas so 
prominently before us at the present time is due to the activities of the United 
States Bureau of Chemistry in this respect during the past two years. 

As you all well know, in May, 1912, the Bureau called attention to the 
slack filling of canned food products in general and made a ruling concerning 
this subject, which ruling was announced as Food Inspection Decision No. 
144. Mr. Stevenson then reviewed the published cut-out weights familiar to 
all, and concluded: 

e Bureau of Chemistry seems to feel very strongly that the average cut- 
out weights as given in the rulings are correct and they are also strongly of 
the opinion that a canner must use proper care in judging the fill the same 
as he does his process time. The average cut-out weights as given by the 
Bureau may be a correct average, but a great many of us already know 
by experience that these weights certainly cannot be obtained in all cases, 
and during the past season a good many canners, some of whom I have talked 
with, in attempting to always get the cut-out weight prescribed over-filled 
their cans, causing serious injury to quality; thus manifesting very clearly the 
impossibility to obtain any exact cut-out weights in canned peas because it is 
impossible to always control and properly judge the maturity of the raw stock. 

I believe that this fact is clearly recognized by the Bureau of Chemistry 
and if you read their rulings carefully you cannot help but see the uncer- 
tainty that is in their minds, and my opinion is that if your can is properly 
filled with peas you need have no fear of any serious trouble from the stand- 
point of cut-out weights, and if it is slack filled the Government can take 
action against you regardless of the weight. I am further of the opinion that 
Food Inspection Decision No. 144, issued nearly nine years ago, actually cov- 
ers the situation completely so far as the fill of canned peas is concerned. 

I have no doubt but that the Bureau of Chemistry had the very best in- 
tentions in the world in issuing an average cut-out weight on peas, but I wish 
to call attention to the fact right here that in several of these, what might 
be termed “‘sample-cutting-bees”’ referred to earlier in this paper held in the 
various large cities, the question of their endeavoring to establish cut-out 
weights on certain canned products, of which peas is the principle one, was 
vigorously protested against by the canners who were then present and the 
manifest unfairness that might result was clearly pointed out. It is quite true 
that their wording as to variations, due to state of maturity, etc., was clearly 
stated, yet at the same time these published weights in the hands of Govern- 
ment and State inspectors may cause trouble for the canner. 

You can readily understand that if it is difficult for an experienced canner 
to properly judge the maturity of raw stock it is of necessity very much more 
difficult for an inspector. 

As above stated, there were cases of badly over-filled packs in some can- 
neries the past season. due to an effort on the part of the canner to comply 
with the average weights, without due regard to maturity. 

It seems to me that a proper enforcement of Food Inspection Decision 
No. 144 would solve the problem. and do away with the danger of overfilling, 
in an atempt to always obtain the given weight, which is an average, and 
can not always be obtained 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: 


I would like to have the report of the Nominations 
Committee. 


THE ELECTION. 
Report of Nominating Committee: 
James A. Anderson, Utah. Chairman; B. C. Nott, Michigan, Secretary. 
MR. ANDERSON: Now, in regard to quality, I want to tell you, gentle- 
men, that if you plant your crop in accordance with your equipment so that 
you can get your peas in right when they ought to come in, you can elimi- 
nate the sugar without affecting th equlaity. 


(Applause. ) 
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by the pea, but all the rest of the sugar is drawn off and absolutely _ 


Furthermore, if you get your peas in when they ought to come in and 
get your quality, you are likely to spoil the quality by adding anything 
to them except salt, because peas have sufficient sugar and sugar does not add 
to the quality. I proved that by sending out samples to various buyers all 
over the country, using the right kind of a quality and getting them in prop- 
erly and sending those samples out and the results came back from very many 
buyers, wanting to know why I was sending them out. I did not give them 
any idea as to why I was sending those samples out, but their judgment 
was in favor of the peas without sugar. But, they were canned under proper 
conditions and had the proper quality. 

Then, too, in regard to the fill. I think you will all agree with me that 
you can get the proper fill if you get the peas in right. And again, there 
is another important feature tha tthe consumer takes into consideration 
and that is the clearness of the liquor when the can is opened. When you 
see it nice and clear that sells probably a case of peas to that very con- 
sumer. If you open it and it is cloudy liquor it has probably spoiled a sale of 
the goods. You get that clearness of liquor by getting peas in in the proper 
condition: First, by getting proper equipment, and, next, by only planting 
new crops, to take care of the pea growers who produce them for you and 
then get the peas in properly and give them quality. 

nd I want to tell you, gentlemen, it is my opinion that the packer of 
sub-standards this year is going to be put out of business, and I hope he is. 
hope we will not hear of the packer who packs sub-standard, so-called, 
peas again. I hope it will be the last of him. How that term “sub-standard” 
ever came into use, I don’t know, but I hope we shall never hear it again, 
and I hope it will be like the lady that I heard tell of, her name was Mrs. 
Carr, who had recently brought a litle sunbeam into the family, and about 
a month afterwards was seen walking down the street and Mrs. Jones met 
her for the first time in quite a while and said: ‘‘Well, I see you have an- 
other little Carr?” “Yes,” said Mrs. Carr, “and I hope it is the caboose.” 
thank you. 

CHAIRMAN CLARK: There being no further business to come before the 

meeting, I will declare the session adjourned. 


CORN SECTION 
Haddon Hall—Vernon Hall. January, 20th. 11.30 A. M. 
E. W. VIRDEN, Acting Chairman 


_ MR. VIRDEN: Gentlemen, there is ‘one matter that we want to take up 
immediately with regard to this Corn proposition. You are all more or less 
familiar with it. It is the question of the experimental work that has been 
done through Mr. Guy Kendall and some other gentlemen, and Mr. Richard 
Dickinson wants to present it to you. 

MR. DICKINSON: Most of you, I think, will remember that a year ago 
at Cleveland we discussed the matter of the expense of the black corn in- 
vestigation, and you will remember that the National Association bore all the 
expense of the chemists, material and so forth, necessary to carry on this in- 
vestigation. It was decided by the corn canners to appoint a committee to 
ame this problem and that the expense of this be borne by the Corn 

ection. 


Now. Mr. Jake Cuykendall was chosen for this work. He was very effi- 


_ cient. He furnished a great deal of time to the committee in their work 


and has been responsible for quite a little of the results accomplished. He 
would accept no salary for this work, but donated all the time he could give— 
and it was considerable. He went down into Florida and other places, but 
he would accept no salary. However. he naturally expected that his traveling 
expenses would be paid. These were paid by the American Can Company at the 
time and it was presented a year ago to the Corn Section to have the money 
raised to refund to our good friends, the American Can Company, who had 
furnished corn, cans, labor and steam, at a good deal of bother to them- 
selves, for all of the experimental work at their place. 

t was proposed that this expense be pro-rated among the various corn 
States, and that your speaker, acting as treasurer, should collect and dis- 
burse it. I want to make a progress report. I feel humilated that the canned 
corn industry of this country should take more than a year to pay such 
a debt of honor. 

As a result of the commission that was given me I took up with the 
secretaries of the State Associations of Green Corn Products the matter of 
raising this money. Two States packed a very small amount of corn, but still 
they packed enough to lead us to think we might properly ask for a contri- 
bution. They are Michigan and Tennessee. It was intimated to them that 
other States would be expected to contribute, and Tennessee made such a cen- 
tribution. Michigan made none. 


: the principal corn canning States the following States have con- 
tributed their full appertionment: 

Kansas, Maine, New York, Iowa and Minnesota. The Ohio and Tri-State 
territories each contributed about half of the amount apportioned to them, and 
I would say that this apportionment was based on instructions from the Corn 
Section, to be based on the amount of corn packed in 1919. 
me. ne other green corn State—Indiana—has e no contribution what- 

er. 


_ I wanted. in making this report to you, to ascertain just the condition 
in which the fund stands. The total expenses to be covered amounted to 
$3,901. The total contributions to date at this time are $3,651, leaving a 
deficit of $250. 

_ it was my purpose at this time to state these facts so that the Corn Sec- 
tion might know the condition of this obligaion resting on the entire section, 
in the hope that those States which have so far not met their full responsi- 
bilities in the matter might have it suggested to them that they raise the 
amount of money reauired to meet this deficit. 

I thank you for your attention and would suggest that if any of the rep- 
resentatives of the corn canning industry are present who wish to take some 
action to provide for this deficit, they see me at the close of this session. 

MR. VIRDEN: Gentlemen, do you want to take any action on this mat- 
ter? This is really something that should have been attended to a long time 
ago. It has been lying dormant for some time. I do not know why it is that 
the few States have not come in with their proportion, but I certainly hope 
it will be taken care of very quickly. 

MR. OACH: Regarding Michigan’s contribution, here is one thing: It 
has never been brought to my attention. Mr. Sears says it has never been 
brought to his attention by the Association. We would be glad to contribute 
our proper proportion. 


MR. VIRDEN: I have no doubt about that at all. ‘ 
it has been overlooked. 
MR. IRONS: 


As Secretary of the Ohio Association, I submitted the mat- 

ter to the members who are corn canners, and there are some who have stated 
that they would remit. and I suppose they will come along with our share. 

MR. VIRDEN: The amount is small to be collected. It should not take 

 * : am a corn packer from Michigan and I don’t believe it 

has ever been called to our attention. It is the Secretary’s fault pon sa Pg 


or the Chairman of the Corn Section of our State that we have not made 
our contribution. 


‘ 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


Hughes Steel Equipment is particularly adapted for 
use in modern canning factories. Special improved fea- 
tures insure greatest ease and comfort and promote sani- 
tation. There is a style and size that will meet yourown 
special requirements. 


“HUGHES” 


The use of -4-ONE-BOXES, proper- 


Stools may be had with either hardwood or ly designed and properly made, for your 
steel seats. Steel frames are finished in green 1921 pack will save you real money. 
enamel. Hardwood seats are finished in rich 
mahogany add heavily varnished. They are stronger than other cases. 


Write for Catalog and information on Steel They are che ‘ 
aper than 
Stools, Chairs, Trucks and Bench Legs. nein y r than other reliable 


Let us quote you. 


HUGHES STEEL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY. 


-4-One-Box Makers of New York 
ALLEGAN MICHIGAN 105 Hudson St. NEW YORK 
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LEONARD'S 1920 REPORT 


CANNERS CONTRACTS FOR ALL VARIETIES OF 


SEED PEAS 


DELIVERED IN FULL 


Our customers have received FULL DELIVERY on ALL their Pea contracts placed with 
us this season. Many of them are writing us that our choice Wisconsin grown Alaska and 
Sweets have yielded a larger and better pack than any stocks they have ever grown before. One 
large Eastern Canner has written us that the farmers in his locality will not plant any Peas but 
Leonard’s Wisconsin stock—they turned out so much better this year. 


Be fair to your growers this spring. Give them Leonard’s carefully rogued Wisconsin 
grown Seed Peas to grow for you. 


We have a limited surplus of some varieties—write us for prices and samples and when 
you are ready—place your growing contracts with us. 


LEONARD SEED COMPANY Chicago, Iil. 
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Positive Feed and 


Keep the ears moving 
in Peerless Huskers 


ie move won’t take you very far you’ve got to keep on moving. _ 

That’s what the Peerless Husker does with the ears of corn-~ 
it keeps them on the move from the time they are fed into the 
machine until they are finally discharged onto the conveyor. 


The Peerless Husker carries the ears of corn through the ear mover 
past the knives and up to the rolls by means of “flights” attached to 
a chain--- one “flight” to each ear of corn. The ear is always directly 
in front of this flight moving along with it. 


When the ear reaches the rubber rolls it is met by a different kind of 


flight which carries it over the rolls and finally discharges it onto the 
conveyor. 


The feed chains and discharge chains are set in time and a sufficient 
interval is allowed for each operation. Each ear is moved along to 
the different operating features positively, and is constantly kept from 
interfering with the ears preceeding or following. 


Because of this design--- 


Peerless Huskers won’t clog 


Peerless Husker Company 
519 Cornwall Avenue Buffalo, N. Y. 


Peerless 


REHUSKERS~MIXER SILKERS~CORN WASHERS~EKHAUSTER 


THE Cult 
3 


“Flight” discharging ear of corn from Peer- 
less Husker onto Conveyor (Conveyor not 
shown in Illustration) Positive feed and dis- 
charge prevents clogging in Peerless Husk- 
| ers. 


TRADE 
‘ 
| 
4] SYRUPERS ~BEAN SNIPPERS ~TOMATO WASHERS _* 
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MR. VIRDEN: Now, gentlemen, in the absence of Mr. Jones, of Iowa, 
I have been asked to preside at this meetirg, and I haven’t any report to 
make. We want, to appoint a Nominating Committee to name officers 
who will be elected at the close of our program. On that committee I will 
appoint L. A. Sears, Mr. McDonald, of Iowa, and Mr. Baxter, of Maine. 

The first address on this program will be on the subject of ‘Flat Sours and 
Black in Corn,” by Dr. M. R. Daughters, of Brighton, Ontario. 


_“FLAT SOURS AND BLACK IN CORN.” 

By Dr. M. R. Daughters, Dominion Canners, Ltd., Brighton, Ontario. 

Definition—A flat sour is that form of spoilage caused by micro-organ- 
isms, which take possession of a can of wholesome food after it is processed. 
This condition is not recognized until the can is opened, since no gas is pro- 
duced ta change the external appearance. ; 

Underprocessing—Owing to the different rates of heat transfer in canned 
foods, underprocessing may be the cause of flat sours, although most of the 
spoilage from this source shows up as swells. In starchy foodstuffs like corn 
it requires from ten to twelve times as long for the heat to penetrate to the 
center of a No. 2 can as it does in the same sized can of peas. This means 
that corn must be subjected to a mtich longer process and a higher temperature 
if the center of the can is to receive sufficient heat for sterilization. The 
reason for the difference in the rate of heat penetration of corn and peas is 
due to the manner in which heat is transferred. In corn heat passes from 
one particle to another, which is colder and in contact with it. This particle 
in turn passes on some of the heat, which it has received and in this way 
the heat travels to the center of the can. Water is a very poor conductor 
of heat, unless it is free to circulate. While foods contain from 75 to 95 per 
cent. water, it is held in small microscopic compartments and so is not al- 
lowed to carry heat from one part to another of the can, except in such 
products as peas, asparagus, fruits (in halves, or quarters), etc., between the 
spaces of which the water is free to move. When water is free to circu- 
late, heat is carried by means of currents, the hotter portion rises, the cooler 
moves downward. This method of heating is called convection. The time 
required to reach the sterilizing temperature in the center of the can depends 
to some extent upon the initial temperature of the contents. If heat must 
travel by conducting instead of convection, then it is important to place the 
food in the container at a high temperature before it is sealed. — : 

Understerilization may also result from insufficient steam circulation. 
If the steam vents in the top of the retort are not kept opeh during the proc- 
ess. the heat of the retort will not be evenly distributed, notwithstanding the 
fact that the attached thermometer and pressure gauge may show the desired 
degree and pounds of pressure respectively. Fortunately, perhaps, most of 
the cans not sterilized show in the form of swells in a short time. A good 
circulation of steam is essential for proper processing and is accomplished only 
by proper venting at the top of the retort. : R 

Cooling—Thermophilic (heat-loving) bacteria sometimes withstand the 
processing temperatures applied to foods like corn and remain in the can 
to develop only when the conditions are favorable. If the temperature of the 
food is reduced to 100 degrees F.. these organisms can not grow effectively 
and so do not give trouble. It is necessary, therefore, to cool processed goods 
before storage. Starchy foods like corn require longer cooling than peas or 
asparagus, which have interstices through which the liquor or brine may move 
more or less freely. No. 2 tins of corn will require approximately 15 minutes 
for cooling when moved through a cooling tank of water having a temperature 
ef 55 to 60 degrees F. No. 10 tins of corn will require a much longer time. 

Leaks in the Containers—The most annoying cause of flat sours is due to 
leaks, which occur in the containers. There exists a more or less prevalent 
notion that it is not necessary to have a paper gasket can snugly sealed, and 
that when water or food strikes the gasket, it swells and stops the leak. 
While there ie some merit in this view, it is not 100 per cent. true. Owing to 
a@ partial vacuum in the can, water may be drawn through the paper gasket 
where it did not fit tightly, when in the dry condition and where the starch 
may not have stopped the meshes in the paper. No filter is made that will 
produce sterile from contaminated water for more than a few minutes 
at a time, and so if there is anyone, who thinks that a swollen gasket will 
filter out all the micro-organisms just because it is wet and does not show 
air leaks, he is laboring under a delusion. When properly sealed with a dry 
gasket an empty can should not show any air leaks. There are some who 
contend that a paper gasket will prevent air leaks only when moist. If you 
believe that such is the case, we suggest that you test an empty can where 
the end is sealed on without any gasket whatever. Adjust the machine so 
that the roll will be tight. Place the can in water and test for leaks in the 
usual way. Note where the leaks are by means of pencil marks, remove the 
tester.’ add a spoonful of water through the opening and again apply air pres- 
sure. If the water inside the can comes into the spot where the leak occurred, 
there will be no indication of a leak because no air will pass. In other words, 
water itself will stop small leaks against the passage of air. This illustration 
is given to show that. although the paper gasket when wet stops air leaks, 
we are not justified in assuming that it effectively stops the inflowing of 
bacterial bearing water. In this way one or more of the non-gas producing 
varieties of bacteria gain entrance, the food spoils, and later we find a flat 
sour. This explains why it is that now and then a can of sour corn is re- 
ported in a case of otherwise perfect goods. More trouble seems to occur 
in starch foods than in those with a clear liquor or brine. This appears 
to be due to the fact that starch often assists in completely barricading leaks, 
especially to the gas producing types. 

CHAIRMAN VIRDEN: The subject of “Sweet Corn Seed for Canners”’ 
will be handled by Dr. Hoffer. of the Indiana Experimental Station, and 
that will be accompanied by pictures thrown on the screen. 


“SEED CORN FOR CANNERS.” 
By G. N. Hoffer, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Results of experiments conducted by the office of Cereal Investigations U. 
S. Department of Agriculture durinf 1920 show that the quality of many sweet 
corn seed stocks is affected by disease organisms which cause the rotting 
of the roots and stalks of sweet corn plants. The experiments showed that 
the value of a seed ear of corn varies according to (1) the variety which is 
planted in any locality; (2) the purity of the strain—or breeding back of the 
variety; (3) whether the ear is infected or not by harmful organisms; (4) 
the fertility of the soil in which the ear is planted; (5) the kind of growing 
season, and (6) the rate of planting. 

Good seed stocks are those which have been well bred, so that a maximum 
number of ears of uniform type can be produced. When it is considered that 
most seed stocks are more or less seriously infected, this is highly important. 

The best seed stocks which have been studied experimentally have been 
obtaind in three ways: (1) By selecting seed ears from the best, healthy stalks ; 
(2) by artificially drying the seed ears after selecting them in the field, and 
(3) by subjecting the seed stocks to a rigid test for germination an dthe pres- 
= of disease. Anyone or all three of these methods have been found profit- 
able. 

The most practical control of disease developed in the experimental work 
seems to be by field selection and the artificial drying of the seed stocks. 

If the seed stocks have not been properly selected—or no guarantee of 
their proper selection and germination can be obtained, then a rigid examina- 
tion test should be resorted to and all infected ears and dead ones should be 
discarded for seed purposes. 


_Canners have made these tests and have realized 100 per cent. and more on 
their investments. 

_ Every canner growing sweet corn should seriously consider the advis- 
ability of employing a trained agriculturist one who is conversant with the 
newest developments in agricultural science, to study the problems which 
are common to their own locality, and thereby develop ways and means which 
will and have already yielded immense returns on the investments. 

Men of this type furnish the best contacts, whereby the investigations 
which have just been considered have been made possible—and with the estab- 
lishment of the New Bureau of Raw Products Research—a new method of co- 
ordinating the work has been developed. In the future this Bureau will cer- 
tainly prove to be one of the most valuable institutions in the canning industry. 

MR. VIRDEN: The next address on the program will be from Dr. W. 
H. Harrison, of Iowa, on ‘“‘Processing Canned Corn.” Dr. Harrison is making 
a great record with us out there and we are very proud of the work he has 
been doing. It is with a great deal of interest and pleasure that I present 
him to this audience this afternoon. 


‘PROCESSING CORN. 


By Wm. H. Harrison. Director Inspection Service Iowa-Nebraska District. 

F In an endeavor to learn the reasons for some cases of spoilage in corn 
which occurred in the lowa-Nebraska district during the past two years con- 
siderable attention has been given to the subject of processing. Among other 
things, a comparison has been made between the temperatures and times em- 
ployed and the temperatures and times successfully used in other corn pack- 
ing districts. 

These comparisons are interesting. We learn, for instance, that in some 
sections canners are apparently ful with pr which fail to be 
sufficient in other sections. Some processes were found to be surprisingly 
low and but very few are noted which will average as high as, is necessary 
in Iowa. For example, there are several New York canners processing but 
240 degrees for 70 minutes and several in Minnesota who do not exceed 242 
degrees for 70 minutes. A large number of canners in New York, Minnesota, 
Maine and Maryland give but slightly greater than these cooks. These prco- 
esses have no doubt been determined upon by the fact that they have been 
successfully used in the past, but such processes will not hold corn in some 
of the other packing sections. 

he question naturally arises, Why can canners in some States use proc- 
esses which fail in others? The only satisfactory answer seems to be in 
the explanation that the organisms which must be killed by the process dif- 
fer in kind and their ability to withstand heat. In other words, the resistant 
organisms which give trouble in one section have not been common to those 
sections where low processes have been successful. Most certainly there is not 
a sufficiently uniform difference in the methods of pre-heating the corn or any 
other differences in the treatment which it receives which will explain the 
facts satisfactorily. 


_That different organisms were common to different locations was the ex- 
perience of the pioneer Iowa canners who came from Eastern States. They 
attempted to pack corn as they had previously canned it. Their first packs 
were not successful. They processed at 240 degrees for 55 minutes, as they 
had previously cooked in the East. Spoilage was high and they increased the 
process to 240-65, then to 240-75, and then to 240 for 80-85 minutes, which 
Process was used for several years. 

We have every reason to believe that the organisms with which the corn 
canner must contend differ just as widely with differences in soil, in season 
and other conditions under which they are compelled to grow as they differ with 
the locality in which the corn is grown and packed. It is, therefore, safe to 
assume that a low process—that is, a process too light to kill resistant spores, 
although it has been found to be safe during one season or during several 
years—may suddenly be found to be insufficient ‘and without warning cause 
spoilage from flat sours or swells. 

_During the past few years the Research Laboratory has been studying 
spoilage in a theroughly scientific manner and recently has isolated and 
studied organisms from corn which requires a process of 250 degrees for 80 
minutes. A similarly resistant organism, if not the same one, was found 
fy the Research Laboratory in cans of corn packed in Iowa in 1919. Last 
year there was an organism prevalent which was not killed at 250 for 75 
minutes. 

It is, therefore, apparent that a process of 250 degrees for 80 minutes, 
as suggested by Dr. Bigelow at the last convention, is the minimum process 
which can be considered safe under most conditions. This process is five min- 
utes longer than the 250-degree 75-minute quite generally used in Iowa 
and which has not proved uniformly safe. So far as my experience goes, I 
know of no spoilage which has occurred in corn packed at 250-80, and have 
not found a case of spoilage which was not stopped with this process fol- 
lowed by thorough cooling. 

Recently I read a report on an investigation of heavy spoilage which oc- 
eurred during the 1915 pack. In this case the process was at 250 degrees, 
but the longer the cook the greater was the number of swells obtained. This 
spoilage was at the time traced to loose seams, which leaked when the cans 
were placed in the cooling tank. The hotter the cans were at the time they 
went into the canal the more open were the seams, and consequently the 
greater the number which leaked in the cooling tank. With our present 
knowledge of whaf is required of a seam and the perfection of the clos- 
ing machine, cases of this kind should not now occur in a well-regulated 
cannery. 

The recent bulletin by the Research Laboratory on heat penetration con- 
tains much valuable information which should be studied in connection with 
the subject of processing. The importance of carefully controlling the tempera- 
ture of fill, promptness in moving crates to retort and other factors which 
influence the process are well explained and illustrated. Likewise, the steriliza- 
tion effects of an additional few minutes in the process can be readily studied. 
From the temperature curves for corn, which are to be found in this bulletin, 
I have calculated the following interesting approximate values? 

Corn which enters the retort so that it will be at 162 degrees when the 
retort is at 250 is processed so that the center reaches 230 degrees in 46 min- 
utes, reaches the effective sterilizing temperatur of 240 dgrees in 58 minutes 
and is above that temperature for 22 minutes in an 80-minute process. On 
the other hand, corn handled so that it is at 202 when the retort gets to 250 
reaches 230 in 30 minutes, reaches 240 in 47 minutes and is above 240 for 33 
minutes in an 80-minute process. 

The following table further illustrates the point. All values are ap- 
proximate temperatures at center of the can, but sufficiently accurate for 
practical application : 


Temperature of Corn at time retort reaches 250...... 162 172 202 
Temperature reached with a 70-minute process....... 24 246 247.5 
Time above 240 with a 70-minute process............ 12 17 22 
Temperature reached with a 75-minute process....... 246.5 247 248 
Time above 240 with a 75-minute process....... co ae 19 24 
Temperature reached with a 80-minute process..... 247.5 248 248.5 
Time above 240 with a 80-minute process............ 23 38 33 


From these values the importance of initial temperature may be seen. 

Another point associated with the processing of corn is the rough handling 
of cans from the closing machine to the retort and after they leave the re- 
tort. At the time the crate comes from the retort the cans are under the 
greatest strain to which they are subjected. The seams also are in their 
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Ams Double Seamers 


IF THE 


““Seal of Inspection’’ 


Means Anything to You 


USE 
Max Ams Double Seamers 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE CO. 
101 Park Avenue New York City 


The other Machines in our complete line are F 
just as good as our Double Seamers Special Agents 


Chicago Office CHARLES M. AMS, President The Premier Machinery Co. 
20 E. Jackson Boulevard San Francisco, Cal. 


Can You Afford to Lose on Spills? 


What about your Repair Bills? Wouldn’t you Like to Produce? 
Is Loss of Time Anything to You? Perfect Seams and no Jams? 


Angelus Non-Spill Double Seamers 


Will Save You Money and Worry 


ANGELUS SANITARY CAN MACHINE CO. 
282 San Fernando Boulevard - e - LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Eureka Soldering Flux “:: 
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. 
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loosest state. Rough handling at this time may cause many cans to leak, which 
if more gently handled would hold. Cans, therefore, should be handled as 
carefully as is practicable until they have cooled down to room temperature. 

While the importance of cooling of corn has been appreciated for some 
time, thorough cooling is still not as generally practiced as it should be. 
feel that cooling is the most important step in the canning of corn which 
needs general attention at this time. Few cooling tanks have sufficient ca- 
pacity to handle the peak of the pack and much un ry spoilage and 
off-flavored corn results. Pooriy cooled corn is unsafe in the warehouse. The 
practice of casing corn before it has cooled to room temperature when paper 
boxes are used is a practice which is unsafe for the canner and causes 
probably as much complaint as the presence of black. . 

MR. VIRDEN: I have been asked to present a resolution to you, or 
rather a subject to you, on which the National Association wants a resolution 
from the Corn Section, and that is the question whether or not the Corn 
Section should be coupled in our meetings at the National Association con- 
ventions with the other vegetable sections. We have a long program and it 
is hard to get in all these special meetings. 

Personally, however, I feel that the Corn Section is large enough and the 
interest great enough so that we ought to have a special meeting of the Corn 
Section. 

I will leave it to the meeting to act on this question as to whether 
there shall be a resolution or not, or what the resolution shall conatin. 

MR. McFARLAND: I was at the Pumpkin Section when this matter 
came up and there were several persons who objected to the present plan 
because there would be two divisions in session at the same time, and they 
would want to be at each session. 

As I understand the proposition it is that there will be probably three 
grand divisions for each division, a Fruit Division and a Vegetable Division. 
The Vegetable Division would have continuous sessions and would go from 
one section to another, so that anyone interested in more than one section 
would always get the section that he wanted. 

It seems to me that that is a better arrangement than the present one, 
because I know it often happens that one would like to be in two different 
sections at. the same time, and the Pumpkin Section voted unanimously 
to change to the new plan. 

MR. SEARS: In order to get this matter before the body I move that 
the division of the program be made as suggested, into three sessions; that 
is, there will be a general session in which national problems will be dis- 
cused, and subjects discussed in which everybody is interested; and a Fruit 
Section and a Vegetable Section. I can see whereby a plan could be made 
that ‘would make our Vegetable Sections just as valuable as they are now, 
but the program would be arranged so that corn would be discussed and to- 
matoes would be discussed at cetrain times in that section, and it would 
eliminate this running around from one hall to another and the sometime: 
confusion as to where it is going to be held. 

My motion would be that we, of the Corn Section, endorse the policy of 
the Vegetable Section with the understanding that there would be a definite 
time set when this Corn Section would have an opportunity to present their 
program. 

The above motion was seconded and carried. 

MR. VIRDEN: We will no whear the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, Mr. Sears. 


THE ELECTION. 


MR. SEARS: Your Committee present the following names for your 
officers for the ensuing year. It is intended, of course, to continue these or- 
ganizations just the same, you know: 

For Chairman, George B. Morrill,, Portland, Maine; for Vice-Chairman, 
a Hill, Des Moines, Iowa; for Secretary, Charles E. Tulleys, Chillicothe, 

io. 

I move that the rules be suspended and the Chairman authorized to cast 
a ballot for these nominations. 

(Motion carried unanimously.) 

Meeting adjourned. 


GENERAL SESSION REPORT OF COMMITTEES 
Vernon Hall—Haddon Hall Hotel 
Friday Morning. January, 21st., 10 O’clock 
WALTER J. SEARS, President, Presiding 


MR. SEARS: Our business this morning is the receiving of ceports. The 
first report is that on Classification of Accounts, Mr. William Silver, Chairman. 


REPORT OF COST ACCOUNTING COMMITTEE. 

During ths war, practically our entire industry devoted itself to the 
study of costs. which was then a most popular subject. 

Today we feel that the subject of cost has almost fallen into the discard 
and this is much to be regretted. 

Costs today have possibly a more far-reaching effect than during the 
war--more far-reaching because of its psychological effect on the mind and 
the public attitude of the ultimate consumer. Not only should the mat- 
ter of our own manufacturing costs be of interest to us, but the method of 
the distribution of our products and the cost to the ultimate consumer is 
of still more vital importance for us to consider. 

The corner grocery is the nearest index to the laboring classes of their 
cost of living, and the prices it charges them have a most vital effect on in- 
dustrial conditions. 

Your Chairman was invited to meet with the Scientific Agricultural repre- 
sentatives of the various tomato growing States in Harrisburg, May 20, 19290, 
where he was given a most cordial welcome as the representative of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association. 

The object of those whe called this meeting was to prepare a uniform 
and scientific schedule for estimating and calculating the cost of growing 
tomatoes for canning purposes. 

As a result of the deliberations, a committee was appointed representing 
the agricultural interests and a schedule later prepared to which your 
Chairman was compelled to take exception, both for its lack of simplicity 
and on account of the many and possibly questionable details involved, feel- 
mg that if scientific. it would scarcely be demed practical. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM SILVER, Chairman. 

(Adopted. ) 


THE CHAIRMAN: The next report is that of the Committee on Stan- 
dardization of Cans, Mr. Olney. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STANDARDIZATION OF CANS. 


Your Committee on Tin Cans Standardization wishes to impress upon the 


general trade the importance of buying, selling and manufacturing as few odd 
sizes as practicable. 


Tt should he the aim of manufacturers of tin cans, labels, boxes and 


he 


y in 1, as well as packers, brokers and jobbers, to discouraga 
sales outside ofthe regular standard packages, thereby eliminating any odd 
sizes, as well as special cans that are now in 


use. 
(Signed) - W. R. OLNEY, Chairman 
GEORGE W. COBB, 
American Can Company. 
T. G. CRANWELL, 
Continental Can Company. 
opted. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The next report is that of the Committee on Foreign 
Trade, by Mr. C. H. Bentley, of San Francisco Mr Bentley is unable to be 
present, and unless there is a demand to hear the report it will be referred 
for publication in the printed record. 


REPORT OF FOREIGN TRADE COMMITTEE 

ee Committee on Foreign Trade begs to present its following annual 
report: 

During the calendar year 1920, the canning industry has been faced 
with most discouraging conditions entering upon the period of readjustment 
following the extraordinary demands of the war times and the year_imme- 
diately following In 1919, on account of the general food shortage in Europe, 
there was an extraordinary demand on the part of the importers of those 
countries who had been cut off from various food supplies during the war and 
these commercial demands more than offset the demands made for the armies 
and navies during the war, with the result that 1919 saw an extraordinary 
volume of business on the general line of canned foods Some of the neutral 
nations like Norway, Sweden, Holland and Denmark evidently anticipated 
being able to resell canned foods into Germany in addition to their own 
increased demands needed for their own countries. They bought heavily with 
that in view. Great Britain did the same thing. The result was that an 
enormous surplus has been accumulated on the other side on various lines of 
canned foods. 

Following the policy which has been approved at the earlier convention of 
the National Canners’ Association, your Committee has endeavored to secure 
the interest of our Government and of many foreign Goveriments in the 
development of foreign trade on our canned fooi products. It is a well- 


-established fact that many natural markets for cur products are cut off by 


reason of the high import duties and custom house charges levied in most 
countries against canned foods. Unfortunately for us, in many of these coun- 
tries canned foods are regarded as luxuries and are classified with expensive 
products. like canned mushrooms, truffles, pate de foie gras and specialties of 
that kind. Your Committee, therefore, has endeavored to secure revision of 
these classifications through various agencies of our Government and through 
various semi-public organizations such as the National Foreign Trade Council, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, the Pan-American Financial Con- 
ference and organizations of that character. By appointment of our Presi- 
dent, a delegation was in constant attendance at the National Foreign Trade 
Council in its annual convention and was represented in practically all of the 
sections or groups, representing different phases of the producing, manufac- 
turing and exporting activities of this country In the resolutions passed, 
in the addresses made and in the reports as finally adopted, there can he 
no question but what the canning industry was clearly recognized as being 
one of the great and important industries of the country Similar and suc- 
cessful efforts were made in the other national conventions referred to and 
while the time is not especially propitious for accomplishing re-classifica- 
tions of tariff schedules in foreign countries while conditions are so un- 
ogg and indeed chaotic, it can be said that substantial progress has been 
made. : 

Your Committee is endeavoring to impress these facts upon the Congress, 
sion in connection with a revision of the tariff laws on the part of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives. The attitude of your 
Committee has been that while we recognize the need of protecting home in- 
dustries where their products are brought into competition with similar prod- 
ucts produced on lower wage scales abroad, we are, nevertheless, insistent 
that there is pressing need for the development of foreign markts and that 
the Congress in re-writing our tariff laws should give consideration not merely 
to the need of protection, but also to the pressing need for the development of 
our foreign markets for the products of many industries now languishing. 
When one reflects that the canners of milk, sardines, salmon, fruits and to- 
matoes have been cut off from their foreign markets, it is easy to realize that 
the farmers and producérs are vitally concerned as well as the supply people, 
the canners and the merchants. It is safe to say, also, that with reasonable 
development of the foreign markets for peas and corn, we should be able 
to secure a more stable market for our domestic trade. In other words, the 
inland packer of peas and tomatoes and corn will find a better market for 
his produets in the domestic trade if the surplus lines of the same products 
are exported by competitive concerns located nearer the seaboard. 

Your Committee is endeavoring to impress these facts upo nthe Congress, 
believing that the development of foreign trade is not only essential to many 
branches of our industry and the farmers related thereto, but that unless 
our tariff laws are written with this in mind—having some regard for the 
need of restoring the buying power of our late associates in war, these coun- 
— on never be able to pay the heavy obligations owing to this Govern- 
men’ 

Your Committee, therefore, has endeavored to lay these facts before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, where tariff legislation must orig- 
inate. In this activity we have had the cordial support of many canners 
throughout the country. Later on this tariff legislation must come upon 
the floor of the House as well as the Senate. Your Committee, therefore, earn- 
estly recommends that canners generally inform themselves on this question 
of the tariff as affecting our industry and that they, in turn, see that their 
respective representatives in Congress are fully informed on this subject. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cc. H. BENTLEY, Chairman. 


) 
THE CHAIRMAN: The next is the report of the Committee on Trade 
Practices, Mr. R. L. Hardenbergh, of Chicago. Mr. Hardenbergh is not 
here and it will be presented by Mr. Torsch, a member of that Committe. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TRADE PRACTICES. 

Your committeed appointed for the purpose of presenting to the Federal 
Trade Commission a resolution adopted at the meeting of your Board of Di- 
rectors at Cleveland, Ohio, on January 26th, 1920, which was as follows: 

“RESOLVED, That it is the sense of the Executive Committee of the 
National Canners’ Association that the practice of guaranteeing prices as it 
exists in the eanning industry has grown up to meet particular and peculiar 
conditions in the industry through a long period in the regular course of busi- 
ness, and does not involve any unfair trade practice either as between 
manufacturers and jobbers, or between manufacturers and the public.” 
reports as follows: 

The Federal Trade Commission issued notice of a public hearing to be 
held on October 5th, 1920, on the subject of the practice of the manu- 
facturer guaranteeing prices against decline, with the statement that briefs 
might be filed by those concerned in the subject at a date considerably in ad- 
vance of the public hearing. Synopses of these various briefs were subse- 
quently published by the Federal Trade Commission in advance of the pub- 


(Adopted. 
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Did You Read Our Advertisement in Last Week's Issue of This Paper 
lf Not, It Will Pay You to Hunt up Your Copy and Look it Over 


If the INVINCIBLE CORN HUSKER has proven 
so satisfactory to one of the most prominent 
Eastern Canners it surely is worth your con- 
sideration. 


You not only get a Husker that is built to go 
through many seasons of hard work, but with. 
it you get INVINCICIBLE SERVICE. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER COMPANY 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


VARIETIES 
$9.00 
DELAWARE BEAUTY 5.00 
LANDRETHS’ RED ROCK. 4.50 
3.50 
3.50 
BONNY BEST...... 3.50 
PARAGON........... 3.50 
LANDRETH’S TEN 3.50 
3.50 
GREATER BALTIMORE. 3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 


OTHER SEEDS 
Beet Cucumber Cabbage Pumpkin Squash 
Okra Spinach Cauliflower Beans 
Snap Dwarf Lima Sugar Corn Peas 


The Landreths sell every Seed used by Canners and ask 
you before buying to write for prices. The Landreth’s 
prioes will be found as low as such quality can be sold. 


TOMATO—“The Landreth” D. LANDRETH SEED CO., 
| Price $9.00 per pound Business Founded pe eaapacr House in America 
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liq hearing scheduled for October 5th, 
on the subject held by different industries and by different members of 
the same industry. Your Committee had determined that there was no unanim- 
ity of opinion among the members of the National Canners’ ; Association 
with regard to the desirability of continuing or discarding the practice, and, 
therefore, decided that under the authority granted by the resolution of the 
Board of Directors, it was not in a position to do more than briefly present 
to the Federal Trade Commission the resolution as originally adopted. Fol- 
lowing is the report of the Committee made to the Federal Trade Commission 
on September 30th, 1920: 
“Members of the Federal Trade Commission, 

Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen : 


‘RELATIVE TO THE PRACTICE OF GIVING GUARANTEE AGAINST 
PRICE DECLINE—HEARING TO BE HELD OCTOBER 5th. 


The undersigned Committee of the National Canners’ Association presents 
herewith as the views of the Association in the above matter the resolution 
adopted by the Board of Directors of the National Canners’ Association, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on January 26th, 1920: 

‘RESOLVED, That it is the sense of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
oitnal Canners’ Association that the practice of guaranteeing prices as_ it 
exists in the canning industry has grown up to meet particular and peculiar 
conditions in the industry through a long period in the regular course of busi- 
ness, and does not involve any unfair trade practice either as between manu- 
facturers and jobbers, or between manufacturers and the public.’ 

Respectfully submtited. 
(Signed) L. R. HARDENBERGH, Chairman. 
J. D. FULLER, 
F. A. TORSCH.” 

Your Committee further reports that there has been no announcement by 
the Federal Trade Commission of any policy it may adopt, or of any sug- 
gestions it may have to make relative to the practice, as a result of the hear- 
ing of October 5th, or of any possible deliberations it may have made since 
that time. 

Your Committee feels that the resolution adopted by your Board on Jan- 
uary 26th. 1920, is a fair position for the National Canners’ Association to 
maintain on this subject, as the presumption follows from the wording of 
this resolution that the individual manufacturer or individual industry is in the 
best position to determine for himself or itself whether to give or not to give 
protection. 

Your Committee can see no opportunity in the immediate future for fur- 
ther * aia to the Association on this subject, and suggests that it be dis- 
solved. 


(Signed) 


indicating a variety of attitudes 


Respectfully submitted, 
L. R. HARDENBERGH, Chairman, 
J. D. FULLER, 
F. A. TORSCH. 
(Adopted. 


) 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next is the report on Legislation, by Mr. Ste- 
venson. 

REPORT OF LEGISLATION COMMITTEE. 

Your Committee on Legislation begs leave to submit the following report: 

At the last report in Cleveland, Ohio, in August, we called to your at- 
tention House Bill, which is now No. 10311, pertaining particularly to the 
fill of cans and the purport of same being to embody in the present Pure 

Law and thus make it an integral part of same, Food Inspection Decision 
No. 144. Since that time this bill has passed the House of Representatives and 
is now in the Senate, having been referred to the Committee on Agriculture. 
Feeling that this bill was of considerable importance to the canning industry 
your chairman recently submitted a copy of same to each member of the 
committee. asking for their opinion, and the vote thus taken was unanimous 
that no opposition should be voiced against this bill, as it was felt that there 
was nothing in it that could be construed as a detriment to the industry as a 
whole. 

At the Cleveland meeting above referred to, House Bill No. 11876 was elso 
reported, which has to do with the question of forcing manufactuers of all 
food products to place their name on the label. Insofar as we know, this bill 
is still in the hands of a sub-committee on misbranding of merchandise, and 
it has been deemed advisable at this time that no further action on our part 
is necessary. 

The already famous Kenyon Bill No. 3944, which came up for discus- 
sion before a meeting of the Board of Directors of this Association in August, 
1919, and which was the cause of a very lengthy discussion and resulted later 
in the preparation of a brief presented by Mr. Gerber, together with a com- 
mittee, before the Senate Committee on Agriculture, has not as yet been dis- 
posed of, but, as we understand it. it comes up for a final voted in the Sen- 
ate on January 24th of this year. This bill you will doubtless recall, relates to 
the control of license of the meat packers and its far-reaching effect on the 
the canning industry, in view of the fact that meat packers are also canners 
in some instances, is obvious. 

Under the new proposed tariff bill, now before Congress, tariff hearings 
have been arranged by the Ways and Means Committee on different schedules. 
Those which we feel may be of interest to the canning industry, will be as 
follows: 

“Agricultural products and provisions, Jan. 21, 22 and 24. Free list, Feb. 
11, 12 and 14. Administrative and Miscellaneous, Feb. 15 and 16.” 

This has already been covered fully in Bulletin No. 80-A, just sent out 
by your Association. advising that those who wish to prepare any matter, or 
be heard on any of the above schedules, should promptly make their ar- 
rangements accordingly. 

Referring again to the Cleveland meeting, the following resolution was 
passed on the subject of endeavoring to secure for the benefit of the canning 
industry the proper seed legislation: 

“That it is the sense of the Committee of Raw Products Research that 
Federal seed legislation is necessary to afford adequate protection to the can- 
ning industry in its seed stock problems. It is further the sense of the Com- 
mittee that the canning industry should co-operate with other interested agencies 
and especially with the National Farm organizations in regard to seed legis- 
lation to the end that the needs of the industry may be properly embodied in 
and covered by a comprehensive Federal seed law.” 

In an effort to accomplish something along these lines, Mr. C. G. Wood- 
bury, head of our Bureau of Raw Products Research, arranged for a con- 
ference to be held with the Federal authorities, in the office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, Dr. E. D. Ball, on the 14th day of last December. 
At this conference, your chairman, Mr. Woodbury, and several other promi- 
nent canners were present. and in addition to Dr. Ball a very representative 
list of those connected with the various bureaus of the Department were also 
present, which list was as follows: 

Dr. W. A. Taylor, chief. Bureau of Plant Industry; Dr. Karl F. Kellerman, 
associate chief, Bureau of Plant Industry; Prof. L. C. Corbett, horticulturist in 
charge, horticultural and pomological investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry ; 
Dr. D. N. Shoemaker, horticulturist, horticultural and pomological investiga- 
tions, Bureau of Plant Industry; Carleton R. Ball, cerealist in charge, office of 
cereal investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry; Dr. A. J. Pieters, agronom- 
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ist, foreign crop investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry; R. A. Oakley, 

forage crop investigations (in charge of Government seed purchases), Bureau of 

Plant Industry; Edgar Brown, botanist in charge, seed testing laboratories, 

Bureau of Plant Industry; Prof W. A. Wheeler, specialist in seed marketing, 

ee of Markets, G. C. Edler, investigator of seed marketing, Bureau of 
arkets. 

This meeting was called to order by the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
There was a verv full and free discussion of the canners difficulty in frequently 
procuring seeds of various types and varieties which were not true types and 
which gave the canners no end of trouble. There was a very decided spirit 
displayed by the Federal authorities to assist the canning industry in every 
way possible towards remedial legislation and I am glad to report that 
Mr. Woodbury has this matter well in hand and we are hopeful of some sub- 
stantial results during the coming session of Congress. 

; Respectfuly submited. 

(Signed) D. H. STEVENSON, Chairman. 
(Adopted. 


) 
THE CHAIRMAN: The next report is the report of the Traffic Committee, 
Mr. Summers. 


REPORT OF TRAFFIC COMMITTEE. 


el Your president, Mr. Walter J. Sears, after mature consideration, deemed 
it optortune to create for this organization a Traffic Committee and pur- 
suant thereto appointed Mr. A. D. Fellows, of Thomas Canning Co., Grand 
Rapids. Mich.; Mr. L. F. Berry, traffic manager, Reid Murdoch & Co., 
Chicago, Ill.. and Chas. G. Summers, Jr., of the Chas. G. Summers Co., 
Baltimore, Md., as the Traffic Committee, the latter named gentleman as 
chairman—immediate negotiations were started toward arrangements whereby 
the committee would be of constructive service to this Association. 

_ In canvassing the transportation problem your committee has not had 
time since its organization (only meeting once) to perfect working arrange- 
ments, but desires to recommend, at the suggestion of Mr. Sears, the following: 

A Traffic Committee to comprise three members, two of whom shall be 
experienced traffic men and connected with the canning industry and one prac- 
tical canner. who shall be chairman. 

The duties of the Traffic Committee shall be confined solely to questions 
of strictly national character, including proposed changes in any freight 
or express classification; no local, district or sectional matters will be con- 
sidered unless they have the tendency of affecting the entire country. 

All subjects and correspondence to go through the office of the Secre- 
tary of the National Canners’ Association. 

Every member of the National Canners’ Association will be expected to 
promptly report to the Secretary any proposed changes by transportation lines, 
both in rates and classifications, that come to their notice. The Traffic 
Committee will then analyze such information and take action when approved 
by the president, and if in his judgment it will result in national changes 
affecting the interests of the canned foods industry. 

e Committee will undertake to reply to any inquiry national in scope 
os will give useful and valuable suggestions other than technical points of 
aw. 

The estimated expense of operations on the part of the Traffic Committee 
will be nominal or only such as are incurred for stationery, postage and oc- 
casional traveling. 

The Traffic Committee will from time to time bulletin information through 
the Secretary’s office. 


(Signed) CHAS. G. SUMMERS, JR., Chairman. 
L. F. BERRY, 
A. D. FELLOWS. 
(Adopted. ) 


MR. SUMMERS: I might say in connection with this report that there 
was an inclination on the part of the carriers to increase the revenue, and 
they have been endeavoring to change the classifications, and in different ways 
withdraw some of the commodity rates in order to increase the revenue. These 
things became so bad that there was a meeting of the shippers, I believe in 
Chicago, to draw up a protest. That protest was to be presented by the In- 
dustrial Traffic League, composed of the traffic managers of different manu- 
facturers and associations of the country. About that time the traffic offi- 
cials woke up. They apparently still want the good will of the American 
public, and a conference committee has been appointed by th e traffic man- 
agers of the companies and also by the American Industrial Traffic League, 
who are to take up these matters, and in the meantime the traffic officials have 
assured the Industrial Traffic League that nothing will be done unless prac- 
tically by mutual consent, and that this matter of little pin pricks will cease. 

ere is one very important thing that will take place some time prob- 
ably not for two years. The carriers propose to cancel their present five 
numbered classes and rules 24 and 26. Any work that may be put in on that 
will be returned many times over in freight savings. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next is the report of the Finance Committee. The 
report of the Finance Committee has been formally prepared, but will be found 
in the Secretary-Treasurer’s report in the pamphlet which has been distributed. 
That report is, of course, based upon the report of the Amreican Audit Com- 
pany. I am ready to entertain a motion to accept the report of the Finance 
Committee as found in the printed report. 

MR. NARDIN: I do not rise to oppose the report, but to ask a question. 
I notice the general finances of the Association in which all the members are 
concerned and the financial transactions of the Association in connection with 
the inspection and advertising service are all lumped together in the report. 
I do not mean that they are improperly intermingled, but ‘they do present 
ene report. I am questioning whether that should be done in the Finance 
Committee’s report of the Association. I do not know what those amounts 
represent, but it would seem to me to be a transfer of the funds, or a trans- 
fer of the expenses in some way, from the expenses of the advertising cam- 
paign, or the other way round. I am not raising any question as to the 
propriety of it, but I think perhaps they should be separated in future re- 


THE CHAIRMAN: My understanding is that only the gross receipts and 
the expenses of the Inspection and Advertising Service appear in the report. 
That the detail is omitted, because it was felt not to be of general interest 
and that detail is to be reported under a separate report to the subscribers 
to the Inspection and Advertising Service, but it was felt that the gross 
amount should appear. ‘Those could be eliminated. 

MR. GERBER: Do I understand it is Mr. Nardin’s idea that the Associa- 
tion as a whole should act only on that portion of the report in which the 
Association as a whole is interested? 

MR. NARDIN: I did not raise that question, but with reference to future 
reports the detail as to the Advertising and Inspection Service should be in- 
cluded in the Association report. These are not directly receipts of the As- 
sociation and do not pass into the general fund. They are receipts of the 
Association only as trustee, if I properly conceive the situation, and a trust 
fund of legal ownership, I think, ought not to be intermingled in the general 
financial report. 

MR. GERBER: It was thought desirable to include the totals as has 
been done here. However, there would be no objection to eliminating that, 
and with the consent of my 'seconder,- I will change my motion to read, 
“For the approval of that portion of the report dealing with the general 
expenses and general services of the Canners’ Association.” and by that 
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Hamachek’s Ideal 


Green Pea Hulling Machines 


Their use insures more 
thorough hulling,a better 
pack and a larger profit 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


PRANK Kewaunee. Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of 


IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


LIVINGSTON 
WASHER 


FOURTEEN FACTORIES 
T. A. SNIDER CATSUP CO. 
EQUIPPED WITH THESE 
WASHERS 


We are now making a corrugated 
Drum for our Washers, for hand 
peeled tomatoes, guaranteed not to 
cut skin of solid tomatoes. 


BETTER BE SURE THAN SORRY 


Microscopic counts on Ketchup and Pulp finished after passing 
through this Washer show that it removes practically all of 
the material forming a high mold, yeast and bacteria count as 
well as the grit, and at the same time not injuring the healthy, 
clean meat of the tomato. You owe it to yourself to 
investigate. Write us today. Now. 


SUPERIOR BOILER WORKS 


Marion, Indiana 


Eastern Agents Central Agent 
S. 0. RANDALL’S SOX GSENKAMP 


BALTIMORE, MD, INDIANAPOLIS 
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mean to eliminate that portion of the report relating wo the Advertising and 
Inspection Service. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think we voted on the motion. 

MR. NARDIN: I did not think we voted on it. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think the point is well taken. 
the motion please say aye; to the contrary, no. 
ordered. 

MR. DICKINSON: There are a number of resolutions which are, as 
you might say, customary in; character and which I will take the liberty 
of anticipating there will be no objection to. And as far as the other 
resolutions are concerned, I will read them one at a time, and if there is any 
objection it may be then stated, and if there is none we will proceed to con- 
sider the others. There is a considerable group of these, and if there are any 
objections they can be made as we proceed.~ 


REPORT RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE. 


Thanks—Whereas, The speakers who have addressed the convention have 
shown great interest in the work of the National Canners’ Association and 
notably to the information and inspiration of its members, 

erefore, 


RESOLVED, That the thanks of the Association be extended to Rev. Wm. 
F. Dittrich, Hon. Jos. A. McNamees, Mr. Arjay Davis, Mr. R. E. Myer,, Dr. 
Carl L. Alsberg, Miss Mary Sweeny, Dr. H. C. Taylor, Dr. M. J. Rosenau, 
Prof. E. O. Jordan, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Mr. Alfred McCann, Mr. Wm. 
A. Thomson, Mr. George D. Buckley, Mr. Stanley R. Latshaw, Mr. Charles 
Coolidge Parlin. 

The Association further wishes to acknowledge its obligation to Hon. E. 
T. Meredith, Secretary of Agriculture, for his kindly message, and to the 
many speakers before the various sections. 

The Association wished further to extend special thanks to Mr. Russell 
B. Kingman for his capable efforts and signal success in arrangements for 
the Home Economics Section. 

RESOLVED, That the thanks of the National Canners’ Association are 
hereby expressed to the people of Atlantic City for the courteous and gen- 
erous treatment extended, and especial thanks are extended to the Atlantic 
City Publicity Bureau and to its President, Mr. A. T. Bell, for his kindly 
and efficient assistance. 

WHEREAS, The relationship existing between the members of the National 
Canners Association, the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, the 
National Canned Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association, the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and the National Retail Grocers’ Association, 
has been both “yy and profitable in the past and its continuation is de- 
sirable, therebore, be 

RESOLVED, That. it is the wish of the National Canners’ Association that 
the present harmonious relations of theSe various Associations be sustained 
and strengthened. 

RESOLVED, That we appreciate the service rendered by the various trade 
papers and wish to acknowledge our feeling of obligation to them and to 
assure them of .our continuued co-operation.. 3 

RESOLVED, That authority be delegated to the Presidents of this and 
the allied associations to fix the place where the next convention shall be held. 

To President Sears—WHEREAS, The duties of the President of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association are ever growing in importance and requiring 
more and more time and intensive effort, 

WHEREAS, Our retiring President, Mr. Walter J. Sears, has given a 
greater part of his entire time to the Association work in an untiring devo- 
tion to the advancement of our industry, sacrificing his own business in- 
terests and personal comfort to the end that he might best serve the Associa- 
tion and the consumer, and, i 

WHEREAS, Under his masterful leadership we have accomplished far- 
reaching results toward the upbuilding of this most important industry, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we extend to Mr. Sears our most sincere appreciation, 
our warmest thanks and our enduring gratitude for the unequalled loyalty, 
léadership, enthusiasm and ability that have marked his entire administration, 
and a it further 

ESOLVED, That this resolution be spread -_—. ~ records of the As- 
ini and that an engrossed copy be presented to M rs. 

To Secretary Gorrell: We desire again to express oa appreciation of the 
splendid service of “our able Secretary, Frank E. Gorrell, to whose untiring 
efforts is due in such great measure the success of this Association. 

His unfailing courtesy to everyone with whom he comes in contact, his zeal 
and industry in the interests of the Association, his tact in handling delicate 
matters in the course of his work, and his judgment in dealing with difficult 
problems, are ever a matter of congratulation to our members 

To Machinery and Supply Men—-WHEREAS, The ladies attending the con- 
vention of the National Canners’ Association held at Atlantic City, January 
17th to 21st, having. been so generously and handsomely entertained by the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, wish to express, through its en- 
tertainment committee, their most sincere gratitude for the delightful lunch- 


eon and most enjoyable musicale of January 18th at the Hotel Traymore, 
and 


Those in favor of 


WHEREAS, Those in attendance will long remember this most gracious 
and courteous act on the part of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Asso- 
ciation, therefore. be it 

RESOLVED, That the National Canners’ Association hereby expresses 
its sincere thanks for this generous and pleasing hospitality. 

Re: Starving Children—WHEREAS, The effects of war and floods have 
caused famine conditions with their attendant suffering and loss of live in 
Central Europe. Armenia and Northern China, 

WHEREAS, Those conditions are so widespread as to make it impracticable 
for adequate relief to be furnished the sufferers by their own people, and 

WHEREAS, The people of the United States, even though in an unpre- 
cedented business depression, yet have sufficient food and to spare for the 
needy of other lands; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Association urge its b d liberally 
to the appeals of the committees soliciting relief funds ; —_ be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Secretary of this Association be requested to ascer- 
tain if the various canned foods will be practicable and acceptable as gifts for 
this purpose, and, if. this be the case, that he so inform the members of the 
Association and request them to make their contributions in this way, sug- 
gesting central locations where such gifts may be collected and forwarded. 

Re: Immigration—WHEREAS, there is at the present time a sentiment in 
the minds of a certain part of the community that all immigrations should 
immediately be prohibited, and, while we recognize the necessity of a check 
being put on the influx of undesirables, nevertheless we cannot lose sight of 
the needs of the rural districts for an increased population of men and women 
adapted to life on the farms. Therefore. be it 

RESOLVED, That we earnestly recommend to Congress that a suitable 
law be enacted to insure that the best type of men and women in foreign 
countries who wish to emigrate to the United States be encouraged to come 
to this country; and at the same time that this law provide for the rigid 
exclusion of all undesirables. 

Our interest in the farming communities warrants our further recommend- 
ing that careful and adequate provision be made for the distribution of such 
immigrants to those localities where there is most need of them, and where 
they will make the most useful citizens. 


The ayes have it and it is so_ 


sary for the Canners’ 
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Departments of Agriculture—WHEREAS, The public agencies for agri- 
cultural research as represented in the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the State Agricultural Experiment Stations have rendered invaluable aid 
to the nation through their contributions to agricultural science. and 
2 WHEREAS, Those institutions and the vitally important work they have 
in progress are now seriously handicapped by insufficient funds and are no 
longer able to maintain their personnel and carry forward the important agri- 
cultural investigations required for the best interests of the nation,; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED: (1) That the National Canners’ Association record hereby 
its recognition of the necessity of maintaining our garicultural research insti- 
tutions at the highest pitch of efficiency in order that the pressing food produc- 
tion problems of the nation may be solved in the interest alike of all classe; 
of our people, and (2) that the ——- urges the Congress of the United 
States and the legislative bodies of the several states to give increased atten- 
tion to the necessity of more adequate appropriations for the support of the 
agricultural research agencies in their several jurisdictions. 

Repeal Excess Profit Tax—WHEREAS, The excess profits tax was enacted 
as a special war emergency measure, and, whereas, the emergency no longer 
exists, and, whereas, the burdens imposed on the industries of the nation by the 
present business depression are such as to require the most careful adjustment 
of the additional burdens of extra taxation caused by war expenses ; therefore, 


is 

RESOLVED, That the National C s’ A iation favors: (a) the im- 
mediate repeal of the excess profits tax provision of our revenue laws; (b) the 
revision of our Federal tax system in such a fashion as will lesson the present 
burden upon the commercial and industrial resources of the nation; (c) re- 
gi of our war debt so that its cancellation will cover a longer period of 
ime. 

Commission on Cannery Construction—Whereas, The industry has in re- 
cent years made remarkable advance in factory construction, and, whereas, 
such advance promotes the well being of the industry, not only in cleanliness 
and efficiency of production, but also by its favorable impression on the 
public; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That a commission on cannery construction be appointed to 
study the modern standards for cannery buildings in respect to every element 
which makes for cleanliness, efficiency and lower cost of production, that this 
commission be given a year, if not longer, in which to make its study and 
report; that this report shall give graphic and photographic representation of 
the standard processes and practices in food preparation. 

Reorganization of Sections — WHEREAS, The activity of the various 
Sections of the Association during the past year have been of marked benefit 
to the industry, due largely to the efficient and willing service of the respec- 
tive chairman; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Association hereby express its appreciation of the 
services rendered and recommends the continued co-operation of the members 
with the work of their Sections. 

WHEREAS, These Sections have recently, in some instances, been so 
sub-divided as to cause difficulty in arranging programs and the time of meet- 
ings, and, whereas, the belief is expressed that some re-arrangement of these 
sub-divisions would be of benefit to all concerned; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Board of Directors be requested to consider re- 
organizing the Sections under distinctive groups 

Credit Accommodations—WHEREAS, The canning industry, by reason of 
its seasonal character. has need of large credit accommodation in the nor- 
mal production and marketing of its products, 

WHEREAS. In case the purchase of canned foods in 1921 by future con- 
tracts is greatly reduced, the canners will need unusual credit accommoda- 
tions, if canned foods are to be produced and carried by the canner until they 
are needed by the consumers, and 

WHEREAS, This economic essential was admirably stated by the Lever 
Food Act, when, in formulating the principles of food conservation, it urged 
the development of surplus products in the season of natural maximum pro- 
ee. to be carried over into the season of scant or no production; there- 
ore, it 

RESOLVED, That the peculiar condition of the canning industry be fully 
presented to the Federal Reserve Banks and every possible effort be made to 
secure their co-operation in extending to the canning industry the full meas- 
ure of credit to which it is entitled. 

Foreign Trade—WHEREAS, This Association has in former years urged 
action to promote foreign trade in canned food, and 

WHEREAS, The canning industry is now endeavoring to extend distribu- 
tion of its products in foreign lands, 

WHEREAS. It is recognized that, to secure such distribution it is essen- 
tial that there exist satisfactory financial facilities for the settlement of 
trade balances and reasonable regulations and rated in tariffs of foreign 
countries; therefore. be it 

RESOLVED, That the Foreign Trade Committee be instructed and em- 
powered to represent the industry before the committees in Congress which 
are to consider the revision of our tariff laws, and be it further 

RESOL at a serious effort be made to provide the capital neces- 

Export Corporation. when the time is opportune. 
rotection—The National Canners’ Association, assembled in_ its 
annual convention, representing as it does an industry with an output of an 
approximate valuation of $800,000.000 annually, employing approximately 
250,000 people, hereby resolves that it be the sense of this convention that the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives be requested to 
sive consideration to the depressed condition of the industry and to the needs 
of its various branches. Under the present low import duties, canned food; 
are coming into this country in increasing quantities from countries where 
their industries operate upon a lower scale of wages not compatible with the 
standards of living enjoyed in this country. 

We earnestly recommend a duty Placed upon all imported canned foods 
sufficient to offset the difference in the cost of pr r 
tion is made not merely as a means of protection to the industry and 
as a source of revenue to our Government, but as a means for the negotiation 
for more reasonable tariffs in most foreign countries which now levy prohibitive 
tariffs upon the products of our industry. 

It. is believed that in the framing of our new tariff laws due considera- 
tion should be given to the necessity for devising reciprocal features which 
will enable some competent agency of the Government to meet promptly the 
rapidly changing conditions abroad whereby countries now enjoying a ready 
market in this country may be required to lower unreasonable and prohibitive 
tariffs now levied in many foreign countries against canned foods and many 
other products requiring an export market. 

Death S. F. Haserot-—Since the last annual convention and on March 20t' 
last our friend and co-worker, Samuel F. Haserot, passed away at the Hot*! 
Bristol. Berlin. Germany. 

Mr. Haserot was abroad in the interest of the Haserot Canneries Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, of which company he was President, and his illness w25 
of short duration. 

He was a life-long resident of his home city, and, after leaving school. 
career which was unusually successful, for, at the 
time of his death, he was a director in the Park National Bank, the / merican 
activities in the National Canners’ Association date back to its birth in 1907, 
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and even before the organization of the Association he was identified with 
several movements to promote co-operation among the canners. In 1909 he fos- 
tered the Publicity Fund, which was the foundation of the financial up-build- 
ing of this organization and he at all times loyally supported every move- 
ment tending to develop and broaden its scope. 


His splendid leadership early brought him into prominence and in 1912 - 


he was elected president and served most creditably in the days when strug- 
gle for existence was the Association’s greatest effort. Later, as director, 
member of the Executive Committee, Foreign Trade and Resolutions Com- 
mittees he displayed an intuition and determination that was of great inspira- 
tion to his associates and will be of lasting benefit to the organization. 

Quiet, courteous, practical, but aggressive, he was a most congenial and 
lovable companion and co-worker, and we all testify to his continued activity, 
unquestioned loyalty and unsual ability. 

Be it, therefore, Resolved, That in the passing of Samuel F, Haserot 
we lost a sincere friend, a sturdy. capable and popular member of this Asso- 
ciation, and whose inspiration, far-sightedness and determination have done 
much to bring this Association to its commanding position among trade or- 
ganizations, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this preamble and resolution be spread upon the 
records of the Association and copies hereof sent to the surviving members of 
his family. 

THE CHAIRMAN: It is customary at this time for any chairman of 
committees to make any reports that they may desire to make. Does any 
chairman of any Section desire to make such a report? (No response.) 
+ If there are no other matters I will ask Mr. Strasbaugh to come to the 
chair. 

(Whereupon Mr. Strasbaugh, president-elect, came forward.) 

I have great pleasure in introducing to you your president elect, and 
to now install him as your president. I have worked with-him for the past 
two or three years, and I have found him an intelligent, careful, loyal co- 
worker. I have great confidence that he will give us an administration of 
which we will be proud. (Handing President Strasbaugh the gavel.) I give 
you this emblem of authority. Go as far as you like. If you cannot reach 
everv man by the length of your arm, throw it. 

In retiring from this office, I simply want to say again to you that I 
have appreciated the opportunity of being of some service to this great in- 
dustry. I have come up to this point in my experience with the thought 
which I have expressed on several occasions this week that the industry is now 
standing upon the edge of the promised land. For years we have been wan- 
dering in the wilderness, and now we come to the time, I believe, of the ful- 
fillment of our hopes, because we have come unto the time of complete knowl- 
edge. The pathway now is laid out for us, and if we fail it will be be- 
cause of individual lack, not because we are without the instrumentalities 
of power and success. For me it has been a period of personal enlargement, 
and that is the compensation for a service of this kind. I have enlarged my 
field of friendship, without which life would be barren. I think I have in 
some sense enlarged my powers of achievement, because of the extremely 
large responsibility which must fall upon any man who assumes this office, 
and so I find that my measure of compensation has been quite adequate for 
the labor. The industry now is in the shadow of a common depression, but 
the light is shining through. I leave you with this word of appreciation and 
this word of hope. (Applause.) ? 

MR. STRASBAUGH: Mr. Sears, I know that I voice the sentiment of 
the membership of this Association of appreciation for the untiring effort 
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which you have extended, not only during the year of your presidency, but 
of the year before, so far as the educational work was concerned, and years 
before that. I recall many years ago, six, possibly eight, when Walter Sears 
was the coming man in the National Canners’ Association, and I know that 
the work and the time and the energy that you have expended are appreciated 
by every member of this Association. Personally I want to thank you for 
the consideration you have given me, for everything that you have done for 
me during your term as president. I also want to take the opportunity to 
thank the former presidents of this Association, beginning with the father of 
Presidents, George Washington Bailey and from there on down. If it is pos-: 
sible for me to emulate at least one or two traits of each one of these presi- 
dents that have preceded me, I am sure that my administration will be a 
success. 

I assure you that I will try to do my duty. I will aim to give you a busi- 
ness-like administration. If I am blessed with health, you will find that I 
will not dodge any requirement that is put upon me during my occupation 
of this position. 

I will ask the co-operation, the continued co-operation of the mem- 
bers, of my friends, for I feel sure I would not be here today if I did not 
have somg friends. I quite fully appreciate that there are possibly some who 
might not call themselves friendly towards me. hope there are not many, 
and if there are any such, there is no spirit of resentment in my heart to- 
wards any member of the Association. If there is anything I can do during 
this year to make amends for anything I have done in the past, that has not 
been just right, it will be my. intent to do so to the best of my ability. 

I also want to thank my old personal friend, Frank Gorrell, for the assist- 
ance and aid that he has given me. And I also want to thank his staff for all 
that they have done for me. I beseech their continued co-operation, and am 
quite sure that it will be granted to me. 

I believe it has been the t to an the committees at this time, 
and with the exception of one committee, which will be named later, the Com- 
mittee of Standards, I will announce the following committees : 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 
FOR 1921. 


Administrative Council—Frank Gerber, Michigan; Walter J. Sears, Ohio; 
George G. Bailey. New York; Frank E. Gorrell; E. W. Virden, Iowa; Rich- 
ard Dickinson, Illinois; L. R. Hardenbergh, Illinois; H. P. Strasbaugh, Mary- 
land, and Henry Burden, New York. 

Advisory Board—George G. Bailey. New York; Charles S. Crary, Illinois ; 
W. R. Roach, Michigan; L. A. Sears, Illinois; R. M. Fernald, Maine; Rich- 
ard Dickinson, Illinois; George N. Numsen, Maryland; Henry Burden, New 
York ; Frank Gerber, Michigan, and Walter J. Sears, Ohio. 

Classification of Accounts—William Silver (chairman), Maryland; C. H. 
Hunt, New York; B. C. Nott, Michigan, and Sid R. Clift, Iowa. 

Conference With Wholesale Grocers’ Association—W. C. Leitsch (chair- 
man). Wisconsin ; A, Sears, Illinois; Sid Clift, Iowa; J. N. Shriver, Mary- 
land; George B. Morrill, Maine; D. H. Stevenson, Maryland; C. H. Bentley, 
California, and James A. Anderson. Utah. 

ation—D. H. Stevenson (chairman), Maryland; D. C. Pierce, New 
zat: C. S. Stevens, New Jersey; W. T. Nardin, Missouri, and R. F. Clark, 
onsin. 


(Continued Next Week.) 
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Appert’s Work Canning 


A Translation from the French 


The Book For All Households 


— 


The Art of Conserving During Many Years, All 
Animal and Vegetable Substances 


By M. Appert 


Late confectioner and distiller, elevated to be provisioner 
of the ducal house of Christian IV., member 


of the Society for the Encouragement 
of National Industry. 


1831 


Translated from the fourth edition by 
KATHERINE GOLDEN Birrtine, M. 8. 


M. NICHOLAS APPERT 
1750—1841 


In spite of all the care used in the manufacture of tin 
-and wrought iron cans, and of their content, as well as in 
the use of the water-bath, it is necessary to examine often 
the cans placed in the storehouse, so as to recognize the 
defects of manufacture which might not be manifest after 
the use of the water-bath; these defects are ordinarily 
only apparent in one or two months after this operation, 
and sometimes later. All the cans, arched or convex, 
which are found in the storehouse, are placed apart, so 
as to be assured of the state of preservation of their con- 
tent. I open them so as to change the content or to make 
use of it if that be possible. If not, I throw them away. 
In order to leave nothing to be desired on this subject, 
I give the instructions here that I send to the consumer ; 
they are inserted in my catalogue. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH M. APPERT 
GUARANTEES HIS PRESERVES. 


The nature of the process by which the preservation 
of the substances is obtained, requiring that they be de- 
livered in hermetically sealed cans, which prohibit to the 
buyer the means of verifying them, M. Appert has felt 
obliged to guarantee their good quality, but with some 
reservations, so as not to be the victim of the numerous 
abuses for which his honesty would not fail to give oc 
casion. 


1. The convex cans or those bulged above and be- 
low are presumed to be damaged; in that case they 
should not be opened, but should be placed aside in order 
to be returned. 


2. M. Appert pledges himself to only replace the 
cans which are returned to him, and will take no account 
of those which it is pretended have been thrown in the sea. 


3. All these substances intended particularly for 
long sea voyages, should be confided, on board the boat, 
to the surveillance of one person, who is able through 
care to guarantee them from the accidents of the passage, 
particularly from being roughly handled, mistreated, or 
placed in damp places; these precautions are much more 


urgent since the least shock which they receive might 
cause some damages in the cans and break the glass 
vessels. 


In the event of their return, if the condition of the 
cans indicate that these precautions have not been ob- 
served, there will not be any replacement. 

M. Appert proves his good faith in taking, as he has 
always done, all the convex or bulged cans, which are re- 
turned intact to the warehouse; that is the limit of his 
responsibility. 

That of the buyers reduces itself to a tew things, since 
it is subordinate more or less, to the care that they must 
take at first in order to guarantee the preserves from 
any bad treatment. 

In the damaged cans, that is to say, convex or bulged, 
that have been placed on one side to return, there will be 
found twenty-five of them at the most which require be- 
ing thrown into the sea through the bad odor issuing from 
a small opening, either in the closing or the body of the 
can. This is positively known from more than fifteen 
years’ experience. 

This loss is small compared to those which are ex- 
provisions, but on which the tradesmen have no account. 

In teminating this article I am calling attention to 
the improvement that I have obtained since the publica- 
tion of the third edition of this work. I have succeeded 
in simplifying the processes and have introduced more 
economy in their application. These improvements are 
perienced on the spiced, the salted, and so many other 
indicated in the articles which refer to them. 


CHAPTER V. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PROCESSES OF MY METHOD; ITS SPECIAL 
AND PARTICULAR APPLICATION TO BACH OF 
THE SUBTANCES TO BE PRESERVED. 


MEAT BROTH—(Pot-au-feu). 


I have taken the ordinary pot-au-feu; when the meat 
is three-fourth cooked, half of it is taken out and the 
bones remoyed so as to preserve it. When the pot-au-feu 
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is done, the broth is strained and cooled, then put in 
bottles which are well corked, wired, and each one en- 
veloped in a sac. The three-fourths cooked meat that was 
taken out, is put in jars and covered with some of the 
same broth. After having well corked, luted, wired, and 
put them in saes, I arrange them upright in a boiler with 
ihe bottles containing the broth; I fill the boiler with cold 
water so that the bottles and jars are covered to the ring 
on the neck. I put the cover on and after having taken 
care to surround it with wet cloth, so that all outlets are 
closed and as far as possible, evaporation prevented, I 
put the fire under the boiler. When boiling starts, the 
heat is held at that point for three-quarters of an hour, 
after which the coals are removed to an extinguisher; a 
half hour later, the valve is opened to let the water out 
of the bottom of the boiler, and the boiler uncovered in 
another half hour; an hour or two after the uncovering 
(the time is immaterial, it depends more or less on the 
need to use the boiler), I take out the bottles and jars 
and the following day brush the stoppers of those to be 
sent to various seaports with resin. At the end of a year 
and of eighteen months the broth and the beef were found 
as good as the day they were made. 


CONSOMME. 


In the year 12*, having made various experiments in 
seaports on food products preserved according to my 
method, by order of his excellency the minister of marine 
and the colonies, and expecting to furnish the provisions 
for the invalids on board the ships of state, I made the 
necessary preparations so as to be able to respond to the 
demands on which I had reason to count. Consequently, 
] made the following experiment so as to reduce the num- 
ber of vessels and to be able to put eight pints of bouillon 
in a bottle. Generally as concentration can only be made 
at the expense of the substance to be reduced,’ I made a 
dark consomme from two pounds of good meat and fow! 
io the pint. The consomme made, strained, and cooled, |! 
put it in bottles. After being well corked, wired, anil 
put in saes, I placed them in the boiler. I had taken out 
when quarter cooked, the best pieces of the beef and fowl], 
and when cool had put them in jars, and covered thei 
with some of the same consomme. After having well 
corked, luted, wired, and put in sacs, I arranged them up- 
right in the same boiler with the consomme. Then, hav- 
ing filled the boiler with cold water to the ring on the 
jars, covered, and provided the cover with a wet cloth, | 
put the fire under the water-bath. When boiling started, 
I held it at the same degree for two hours, and finishe:! 
the operation like the preceding. The beef and the fowl 
were cooked to the right point and were preserved, as wel! 
as the consomme, for more than two years. 


JELLY FROM FOWL, BEEF, AND VEAL. 


I have made and preserved in the same way a dark 
jelly from seven pounds of meat per pint bottle for the 
voyage to India of a sea captain, whose weakened stomac!i 
could not endure the ordinary seaman’s food. Each of 
these bottles yielded fifty portions of excellent bouillon, 
using a tablespoonful of this jelly in three ounces of 
boiling water and with a little salt; this jelly, lightly 


salted, is equally good to eat on bread, just taking it out 
of the bottle. 


REMARK. 


I have sold this jelly at the rate of seven francs a 
bottle, containing fifty portions. So the portion of soup 


only cost 14 centimes; and if the operation, which was 
conducted with only fifteen bottles, had been done on a 
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large scale and in vessels of four or six pints capacity, the 
bouillon would have cost only ten centimes at the most, 
and included twenty-five per cent profit for the manu- 
facturer. 

From this experiment, that everybody can repeat, it 
is easy to appreciate the advantages from operating ac- 
cording to this method, not only on a small, but on a large 
scale, particularly at the points in France where meats 
and fowl are abundant, and in consequence cheap. 

Of what importance could this method become in the 
North and in the Spanish colonies, where the cattle are s» 
abundant that they are killed for the hide only, the re 
mainder being buried in the earth. 

Attempts have been in vain to preserve meats by dry- 
ing them in the sun; the results have only produced fibre 
deprived of all its juice, and resembling a piece of wood, 
I have been invited to taste these meats, which have been 
prepared for about twenty years by the naval bureaus. 
The meats had been forwarded from Spain to the min- 
ister, and a pot-au-feu and meat with sauce prepared ; 
neither one nor the other was bearable, as one can well! 
imagine. 


RICE COOKED WITH MEAT GRAVY. 

After having sorted, washed, and scalded the rice, 1 
half cook it with good bouillon; I moisten it then with 
some of the jelly prepared like the preceding, and when 
fully cooked, reduced to a paste with sufficient liquid and 
ccoled sufficiently to be able to put into bottles, I have 
corked them, etc., and have given them a quarter of an 
hour’s boiling the water-bath. 

Six. months later, the rice was found just as it was 
the day it had been prepared. 

The rice without meat is preserved equally well. 


JULIENNE. 

I have made a julienne from carrots, leeks, turnips, 

celery, sorrel, green beans, little peas, ete., that I have- 
prepared by the usual processes, which consisted in cut- 
ting into small pieces, either round or in strips, the car- 
rots, turnips, leeks, green beans, and celery. After hav- 
ing properly sorted and washed them, I put these vege- 
tables in a casserole on the fire, with a good piece of fresi: 
butter; when half-cooked the sorrel and little peas are 
added: when all are cooked and reduced, the vegetables 
are wet with a good consomme that had been expressly 
prepared from good meat and fowl and then the whole 
boiled for a full half hour, after which it is taken from 
the fire to cool. It is put in bottles, corked, ete., and 
then boiled a half hour in the water-bath. 
. The julienne without consomme is prepared in the 
same way, except that instead of consomme, the vege- 
tables are wet when well-cooked with a thin puree, either 
of white beans, lentils, or large green peas that had been 
preserved. This julienne is likewise boiled for a half-hour 
in the water-bath. 


CULLIS FROM ROOT VEGETABLES. 


I have compounded and prepared a cullis by the or- 
dinary processes; it was so dark that a pint bottle was 
sufficient to serve twelve persons by adding two pints of 
water to it before heating it for use. 

When it is cool, I put it in bottles and boil for a half 
hour in the water-bath. 


REMARK. 
After these experiments, it can be seen that it is just 
as easy and as certain to subject all soups indiscrimi- 
nately, that are to be preserved, to the same processes. 
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other on an eel stew, with carp and pike, and garnished 
with sweetbread, some mushrooms, onions, butter, and 
anchovies, the whole cooked in white wine. The chicken. 
fricasee and the stew were perfectly preserved. 

I prepared a has., from white meat of chicken, mut- 
ton, and fresh pork, to which I added some mushrooms, 
truffles, and some melted lard and fresh butter, and after 
putting in suitable seasoning, three-quarters cooked. 
When cooled, it was put in bottles and boiled a quarter of 
an hour in the water-bath. 

This substance was as fresh six months afterward as 
on the day of its preparation. 


REMARK. 


By means of this process, nothing is easier than to 
preserve for one’s needs, the garnishings, such as carrots, 
and turnips, cut and prepared in many ways, cucumbers, 
artichokes, small onions rocamboles, mushrooms, fine 
herbs, ete., as well as sweetbreads, cock’s combs and kid- 
neys, carp roes, crayfish tails, ete. 

I have preserved some pieces of beef weighing two 
and three pounds, some fish, and some entire fowl and 
pertridges ; but I think that I have already said that this 
is not the most economical way because of the large- 
mouthed bottles required as well as the stoppers to fit 
them; besides it is needless to preserve the bones which 
take considerable space. In using cans the greater part 
of these objections disappear. 

It will consequently be more economical, easier, and 
more advantageous to preserve only the boned meats, the 
more so as a good cook has a thousand ways of using 
with profit all the remains, either in extracting them for 
sauces, juice, cullis, purees, ete., which he may preserve as 
previously described. 

Thus it will be better on all accounts to have on board 
a vessel, instead of a twenty-five pound piece of beef, this 
same piece cut into pieces, or a good hash from it boned, 
which by this means will be preserved nearly fresh in ves- 
sels with small openings.? 

But what is more desirable, without counting the 
other advantages, is to be able to preserve nearly fresh 
the following substances: 

Namely: 

From Beef—Ox palate, tongue, brains, filets, beef- 
steak, rib-steaks, ete. 

From Calf—Mesenteries, sweet bread, kidneys, livers, 
fricandeaus, sauteed glands, blanquettes, ete. 

From Mutton—Braised tongues sliced leg ot lamb 
in sauce, broiled mutton, hash, cutlets, kidneys, tails, ete. 

From Lamb—Sauteed cutlets, blanquettes, cro- 
quettes, ete. 

From Pork—Blood and white meat puddings, saus- 
ages, chitterlings, pigs’ feet with truffles, filet mignon, 
kidneys, ete. 

From Wild Boar—tLarded filets, head cheese, ete. 

From Venison—Sauteed filets, braised or sauteed cut- 
lets, ete. 

From Hare and Young Hare—Sauteed filets, stews. 


ete. 
From Rabbit—Preparation of croquettes ana sauteed 
filets with mushrooms, hash, ete. 
From Pheasant—Filets sauteed with truffles, ete. 
From Partridge—Cutlets, sauteed filets, salmis (rag- 
out of previously roasted game), hash, puree, ete. 
From Quail—Sauteed filets, preparation, etc. 
From Woodcock—Sauteed filets, salmis, purees, ete. 
From Teal Duck—Sauteed filets, ete. 


(Continued 
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It should be observed that in order to avoid the 
multiplicity of vessels, as well as the annoyance, it is easy 
te prepare extracts of each kind; by means of half or two- 
thirds water which could be added to a pint bottle, for 
example, of each extract, a service for eight to twelve 
persons could be obtained. Thus, with two pint bottles ot 
good consomme and four pints of water with a bottle of 
preserved asparagus tips, one could make asparagus soup 
for twenty-four persons. 

A similar soup could be made from new little peas, 
minced lettuce, or small herbs, or a puree of game or 
bisque, etc. The soups without meat, the purees—vege- 
table, game, or fish—can be prepared similarly from ex- 
tracts and give similar results. For example, a pint 
bottle which contained onions prepared with butter, well 
cooked and of a very dark brown, would be sufficient to 
serve thirty to thirty-five persons. 

So that with twenty-five bottles of extract prepared 
in this way, one could serve, at a moment’s notice, soup 
to eiglit or nine hundred men, soup which unquestionably 
would be more economical than that prepared at the time 
needed. 

BOUILLON OR PECTORAL JELLY. 


I have prepared this jelly according to the formula 
of M. Marie Saint-Ursin, doctor of medicine, proprietor 
and editor of the Gazette de Sante, with calf’s lights and 
feet, red cabbage, carrots, turnips, onions, and leeks, each 
in adequate quantity. A quarter of an hour before taking 
the jelly from the fire I have added candied sugar with 
Senegal gum. As soon as it was done, I strained it 
through a hair sieve, so as to afterwards clarify it with 
the white of egg, then strained it again through a napkin; 
when cooled it was put in bottles, corked, wired, en- 
veloped in sacs, and boiled for a quarter of an hour in the 
water-bath. This jelly was perfectly preserved, and as 
good if it had been just made. 


FOUNDATION SAUCES. 


The foundation sauces, such as veal aspic, meat juices, 
game essences, vegetable essences, veal glazes, vegetable 
glazes, stock glazes, basic Espagnole and veloute, white 
and light-colored roux, veloute and Espagnole half-glaze, 
Roman sauces, forcemeat cooked, and a la Bechamel, in 
spite of the cream which enters into its preparations, all 
are preserved by the same processes. 

One can judge, from this how many advantages the 
cook will find in his travels on land or sea, in having these 
valuable substances already prepared; and the same at 
home with these foundation sauces prepared in advance 
for large entertainments. 


FILLET OF BEEF, MUTTON, FOWL, AND 
PARTRIDGE. 

I have prepared all these substances as for ordinary 
daily use, but only three-fourths cooked, and the same way 
with roast partridges. When cooled, I have put them sep- 
arately into large jars, and after having corked ,luted, 
wired, and put in sacs, have placed them all in the water- 
bath to boil for a half-hour. These substances have been 
forwarded to Brest, with some vegetables, consomme, and 
preserved milk, where they were packed in a chest and 
put in the sea for four months and six days. On opening, 


these substances, twenty-cight in all, were tasted and 
were possessed of all their freshness, and not a single 
one showed the least alteration from the sea. 
official report from Brest for the proofs.) 

To these four experiments, I am able to add two 
others that T have made, one on a fricasee of chicken, the 


next week.) 


(See the 
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Pick Up ini and Lap Paste for heii Machines 


2 2710 South Throop Street 
WESTERN PASTE & GUM CO. © eres 
Manufacturers of 
DEXTRINE TUBE WINDING AND PAPER BOX GLUE WAYBILLS EXPRESS 
MUCILAGE TINSTIC FOR SPOT LABELING ON CANS AND ALL ADHESIVES 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBRANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 
Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


‘CANTON BOX COMPANY The Baltimore Box and Shook Company 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. ——MANUFACTURER—— 
PACKING BOXES Canned Goods Cases 
Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 901 S. CAROLINE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


WANTED-AT ONCE 130 N. WELLS STREET 131 STATE STREET 
SUPERINTENDENT Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
must be quality packer with broad experience Cc. L. Dns ting co. 
ADDRESS BOX B-848 : 
% THE CANNING “TRADE CANNED FOODS AND PRESERVERS SUPPLIES 


(We can serve a few more desireable accounts) 


H.GAMSE & BRO. 


JO GAMSE BUILDING BALTIMORE.MD. 
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THE CREPE HANGERS HUNG 


Wausau, Wis., Febraury 7, 1921. 

“Mr. Lugubrious Blue,’ Grand High Mogul of the Crepe 
Hangers’ Union, draws his salary check as buyer for a small 
town Grocery Jobbing House, not a thousand miles from here. 
His official duties take all his time, so he has none left to de- 
vote to the Grocery Business. He is on the job twenty-four 
hours every day. He never misces an opportunity to tell 
everyone how “rotten” business is. 

Every time the House Salesmen come in they get an earful 
of it. He passes the glad tidings along to every Salesman that 
calls on him. And just to keep his hand in, he wakes his wife 
up in the middle of the night and tells her all about it. 

But where he really shines is when he presides at the 
meeting of the Union. There are in his immediate neighbor- 

hood—oh, let’s say—half a dozen Grocery Jobbers. In the 
‘ old days they used to meet weekly to figure out how much 
they could ‘‘get away with.” Then one day they get a bad fall 
—really got seriously hurt—but they kept on meeting, first, 
to sympathize with one another, and then to prepare for the 
hereafter, for Mr. Blue has them all firmly convinced that the 
end is here and now. 

Why, say! that bunch have got so bad that the only buy- 
ing they do is what they buy from each other. No, I forgot; 
they did all pool together and bought a car of peanuts before 
the holidays, which, they solemnly assure me, is going to last 
them the balance of their lives. Then, there was the bright 
young Salesman, last week, who sold each of them two cases 
of maccaroni. 

In another small town, not a hundred miles way, there 
is another jobber. His sugar loss amounted to several years’ 
profit for the average country Jobber. He told me at the time 
he was not ashamed of his sugar losses, in fact, he was proud 
of them, meaning that he hadn’t ‘‘welched,”’ that he had 
played the game fairly; that he had found himself up against 
a “brace game,’ so why whine about it. 
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HOW DOES YOUR PACK OPEN 
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He is a SPORTSMAN—NOT a “SPORT.” 
there is a DISTINCTION WITH A DIFFERENCE. All men 
who affect a rod and gun are not sportsmen, although the 
tendency runs that way, because clean living means clean 
thinking, and a clean-thinking man is just naturally a sports- 


Just get this: 


man. Neither are all men at track or ringside sports, al- 
though the tendency runs that way. 

Stewart Edward White,in the ‘“‘Adventures of Bobby Orde,” 
says: ‘‘Always remember that a true sportsman in every way 
is about the scarcest thing they make—and the finest. If you 
—not the thinking you, nor even the conscious you, but the 
way-down-deep-in-your-heart you that you can’t fool, nor trick 
nor lie to—if that you is satisfied, it’s all right.” 

Business men are all one or the other—“‘sports” or sports- 
men. The clean-living and the clean-thinking business man 
only asks a “‘fighting chance.” He knows that “modern busi- 
ness is human service’’; that “‘success is the realization of the 
estimate which you place upon yourself, 

This chap simply tightened up his belt a hole or two and 
“hopped to it.’ He made up his mind that business is what 
you make it; what you think it is. I wish you could attend 
one of his ‘‘Jazz’’ meetings. I had that privilege recently, and 
I want to say he had his boys ‘‘on their toes” all the time. 
This house has just had the biggest January they ever had, and 
they are no “snotty” little outfit, either. And their competitors 
did mighty near well. They had to with that sort of competi- 
tion. 

This house is not an exception by any means. 
Hangers are a very small minority. ‘‘By and large’”’ business 
is good. I have on my desk this moment a list of over 113,000 
cases of peas sold by one broker during the month of Janu- 
ary. He wasn’t a New York broker, either. No. Just a 


The Crepe 


small-town Broker. 

The live merchants know that there never has been and 
may never be again the opportunities to buy merchandise so 
nearly worth the money. 

GROCERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY. 


UP? 


Is the refuse all out or is there here and there a thistle bud in the peas? 


IT IS NOT NECESSARY OR EVEN EXCUSABLE 


In the MONITOR Thistle Separator, we offer you a sure cnre. 
The machine is designed to remove thistle buds or any other impurity which floats. 


AND IT DOES THE WORK 


Canadian Plant 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. 
Tilsonburg, Ont. 


HUNTLEY 


P. O. Drawer 25 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 


MFG. CO. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
Baltimore, 5 
BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd. 
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THE CANNER A BENEFACTOR OF MANKIND. 


It is refreshing, in these times of growing importance of 
the grown, to read what they think of a canning factory in 
remote sections, where crops are plentiful. Keep in mind the 
present atttitude of the grower; that the grower is absolutely 
necessary to the canner, but that the canner is not necessary 


to the grower, and then read the following, from the Emmett 
Idaho Examiner: 


“The erection and maintenance of a first class 
canning factory in Emmett that has been consistent- 
ly advocated by the Emmett Examiner for the good 
of all of Gem County, generally, is gaining momen- 
tum. The issue is now being discussed pro and con, 
and con, whenever the American publi cgets to talk- 
ing about an issue it is never long thereafter until 
they roll up their sleeves and go to work—then it 
is always found that the problem was not as difficult 
as it purported to be. Emmett will have a cannery 
in the future because it is one of the needs and is 
one of the most feasible projects of great benefit to 
the community and to the whole county. Payette, 
our sister city, has a large capacity cannery and the 
people of Payette realize and appreciate the value of 
it to their community. The people of this section do 
not desire to be longer subjected to the normal and 
abnormal fluctuations of whimsical markets, juggled 
by expert artisans of finance who are quite naturally 
working to the accomplishment of money making 
goals only. Let’s preserve the surplus production of 
this remarkable center, and then send the canned 
fruits and vegetables to outside markets when there 
is a demand for them. As the matter now stands 
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we are at the mercy of markets, real and fictitious, 
and must take what is offered for some of the best 
food grown in the whole length and breadth of the 
United States. To the man or men who start the 
ball rolling, will come the inevitable glory as a last- 
ing reward. They will become known as public bene- 
factors and if they have no other monument than that 
of the cannery, it surely will be sufficient unto itself. 


And another journal in the same State said, recently: 


“The cannig industry (factory) in many sections 
will be the salvation of the small farmer as well as 
the fruit grower, and every community has a direct 
and vital interest in the successful operation of the 
canneries o fthe State. 


Canneries are the farmers’ sponge, they absorb 
his surplus product which no locai market could take 
up.” 


When the madness of the past few years has slipped from 
men’s minds, and we have returned to normal, the real value 
of the cannery will again shine forth. . The canner does need 
the grower, but so does the grower need the canner—very 
badly. 
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American Factories: 
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PRESS |S FULLY AUTOMATIC 


Just put a pack of tin strips into the feed 
magazine. 


The patented feed mechanism 


carries the strip under the die at the prop- 


er intervals to catch every stroke. 


Ordin- 


arily the press is operated in an inclined 
position of about 55 degrees off the verti- 
cal and gravity is sufficient to clear the 
bed effectively at each stroke. 

As with all ‘‘BLISS’’ Can Maing Mach- 
ines, the 1195K Top and Bottom Press 


operates at a speed of 150 or more strokes 
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E. W. Bliss Company 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 


A vigorous fight has been opened by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States on legislation pending in Cangress which, in 
the view of the Chamber, provides for Government operation of 
industry. The measures on which the attack is centered as sub- 
stituting Government for private conduct of two of the great basic 
industries of the country are the Federal Coal Bill and the Federal 
Live Stock Bill. 

The Chamber sees in this proposed legislation, if enacted, a 
policy that might be extended to the entire industry of the country. 

Copies of a brief pointing out the dangers contained in the 
two bills have been sent to members of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, with a letter signed by Joseph H. Defrees, 
president of the Chamber, asking careful consideration of the argu- 
ments advanced against the two bills. At the same time the head- 
quarters of the Chamber is sending out to the fourteen hundred 
organizations and the more than fifteen thousand corporations. 
firms and individuals included within the Chamber’s membership 
a request that they lend their individual assistance in opposing 
the legislation. 

The Federal Coal Bill, known also as the Calder Bill, has 
been introduced in the Senate, and is before the Senate Committee 
on Manufactures. The Federal Live Stock Commission Bill, pop- 
ularly known as the Packers’ Bill, has been passed by the Senate. 
A similar measure, much more moderate in form, is before the 
House. 

In expressing its opposition to the proposed legislation, the 
Chamber declares that: 

“In taking this position we must not be understood to object 
to reasonable legislation affecting industry where the public in- 
terest requires it, nor do we at this time base our objec‘ions upon 
the power of Congress to enact such bills, however doubtful that 
may be. We object in principle to legislation which gives the 
Government such control, either through bureaus, commissions, 
licenses or other agencies as will in effect amount to Government 
operation of industry. The objection to these bills is that they go 
beyond Government regulation and substitute Government opera- 
tion in the great meat products and coal industries of the country.” 

The Chamber ealls particular attention to the farce of volun- 
tary registration as proposed in the so-called Packers’ Bill. This 
measure provides that packers may register or not, as they wish. 
but to those that register the Government grants special favors, 
such as assistance in procuring cars and the dissemination of in- 
formation which it is alleged would place those not registering 
under serious competitive handicaps. The effect of the provisions. 
it is pointed out, would be to force corporations engaged in this 
business to register. Once they are registered, it is declared. the 
Government assumes control of the operation of the business. That 
is equivalent to actual Government operation. 

To prove that Government operation is provided in the Calder 
Bill. the Chamber calls attention to the fact that the President, 
“under certain suposed contingencies of alleged emergency (not 
confined to war or threat of war), is empowered not only to fix 
prices and commissions to dealers, but to deal in coal and to 
control the production, movement and distribution of coal,’ and 
that. further, “all operators or dealers in coal having gross sales 
in excess of $50,000 a year shall, as a condition of their right 
to do business, obtain a Government license, and incidentally 
thereto shall be subject to governmental inquisition and the en- 
forcement of ‘all rules and regulations necessary for carrying out 
the respective provisions of this act’ without their having any nec- 
essary relation to the public interest.” 

In the so-called Packers’ Bill, as proving that Government 
operation is provided. the Chamber’s brief says: 

“(a) Stock yards are in effect declared to be public utilities 
and their practices, rates and charges are to be determined by 
the Commissions. (See Section 14.) 

“(b) The entire live stock products industry in all forms is 
coerced into waiving its private character and accepting under the 
form of a license, voluntary in form, but compulsory in effect, full 
governmental direction of its entire business, even to the extent 
of fixing prices at which live stock may be bought or the products 
of live stock sold. (See Section 25 et seq.). 

“(e) The Commission in carrying out the provisions of the 
act is given greater power to control by its own rules and regula- 
tions a private industry than public service commissions ordinarily 
have over railroads or other public utilities. (See Section 10).” 

In the live stock bill the Chamber sees a principle advanced 
that could be extended to all private industries. 

“It is contrary to the established policy of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States,” says the brief, “to advocate the 
interests of any particular industry, the by-laws of the National 
Chamber providing that it may take action only on questions na- 
tional in scope, timely in importance and general in application 
fo commerce and industry, 
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“To this control and to the method by which it Is to be gained.” 
says the brief, “we file our protest. The war inevitably led to vast 


_ increase in Federal jurisdiction and control not only of the free- 


dom of business, but of the freedom of the individual citizens, 
This was readily assented to on the part of all, and by none more 
readily than the business interests, in view of the national emer- 
gency. We believe, however, we are voicing not only the business, 
but also the popular sentiment in this country in favor of the 
quickest possible liquidation of this overhead control so repugnant 
to American institutions.” 

Going into detail in respect to objections to the so-called 
Packers’ Bill, the Chamber’s brief has this to say: 

“Under Section 14 of the bill the Commission may “upon com- 
plaint or upon its own initiative” not only fix and determine and, 
by rule, regulation or order, prescribe the practices that must be 
followed, but also charges and rates to be observed by operators. 
which may well be said to go so far as to give to a commission 
of three the power to fix prices, thus removing the industry in large 
part from the application of the law of supply and demand and 
from the ordinary courses of business operation. 

“tinder Section 16 any person engaged in the business of 
slaughtering live stock or preparing live stock products for sale 
and commerce, regardless of the size of his business, is subjected 
not only to disclosure of all transactions involved in his business 
and to a uniform system of accounting, but also to investigation 
of his premises, hooks. papers. records or correspondence by any 
officer or agent of the Government designated by the Commission. 
The Chamber raises the question whether such general burdens 
and inquisitions on private industry regardless of its size is neces- 
sary in the public interest. Every butcher preparing live stock 
products for sale in interstate commerce, no matter how small his 
business, would be subject to the provisions of this Act. 

“Under Section 25 any individual. partnership, corporation 
or municipality engaged in slaughtering live stock, or processing. 
or preserving, or storing live stock products or perishable food 
stuffs may, if he is fortunate enough to secure a license, obtain 
Government aid in special methods of food preservation, in pro- 
curing adequate service by common carriers including provision for 
special cars, in available information as to supplies of food stuffs 
and in a Government certification as to the quality, quantity or 
condition of his goods. These privileges are denied to all other 
persons engaged in any or all of these industries who have either 
not applied or not been accepted for registration. This is true 
notwithstanding the fact that the cost of the information, the 
eost of obtaining special aid from common carriers and the cost 
of the inspection is paid for by general taxation and should be 
available to all citizens on equal terms. The price which the regis- 
trant pays for these special and preferred attentions of the Gov- 
ernment is the waiver of the control and operation of his business. 
hecause the Commission then has the right to supervise and fix 
his charges and rates, determine the adequacy of his railroad 
connections, the sufficiency of his financial conditions, the quality 
of his service to all persons applying therefor, the care of his prod- 
ucts, the sanitary condition of his plant, the method of his account- 
ing and otherwise conduct the resigstrant’s business ‘in such man- 
her as may be prescribed in rules, regulations and orders issued 
under this. section by the Commission to carry out the purpose; 
hereof.’ 

“In addition, the registrant pays the further price of not 
being able to take title to any product handled by him ‘except 
under such conditions as may be prescribed in the rules. regulations 
and orders issued under this section.’ 

“Tt is by such methods that, as we said at the beginning, the 
entire live stock products industry is coerced into waiving its pri- 
vate character and accepting under the form of a license, volun- 
tary in form, but compulsory in effect, full Government operation 
of its business. 

“It is inconceivable to us that it should be expected that 
methods authorized by this Act could possibly lead to better service 
and better prices to the public while maintaining the industry on 
a paying basis—the only basis on which it can exist. A part ot 
that which the Commission is empowered to do will be in duplica- 
tion of regulation now exercised by the States under their police 
power. Centralized control through officials in the City of Wash- 
ington of the operation upon a uniform basis of a vast industry 
widely scattered over this country under a great variety of owners 
and different plans of operation is an experiment which in our 
opinion is economically wrong, against the public interest and 
doomed to failure. Merely the gathering of the information upon 
which such Federal control and operation must be based involves 
an imposition upon:stock raisers, packers, operators and transpor- 
tation agencies, and an expense to the taxpayers which will bring 
the Commission into popular disfavor, aside from the inability of 
the Commission under any circumstances to keep this information 
so practically up to date and to so assimilate it as to allow the 
Commission to control operations with the necessary intelligence.” 
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Public Shows 


Great Interest Sealing 


Glass-Packed Foods 


Our advertising campaign, although barely under head- 
way as yet, has brought to light and proved the fact that the 


— is intensely interested in the sealing of glass-packed 
oods. 


Notwithstanding the fact that our advertisements have 


been constructed for general publicity mainly, and contain 


Only a casual invitation to reply, the response has been so 


general that it has surprised everybody connected with the 
campaign. 


Letters have been received that point unmistakably to 
the fact that this advertising is rapidly creating preferences 
in large numbers for packages which bear this trade-mark. 


These preferences are certain to be felt by the packer— 
favorably by those who use Phoenix-Hermetic Caps. Itis a 
merchandising advantage of unmistakable value. 


Unquestionably itis to your advantage to avail yourself 
of this added sales aid, and you can do it by merely adopt- 
ing Phoenix-Hermetic Caps. It is a powerful sales force 
which costs you nothing. 


PHOENIX- HERMETIC Co. 


2444 West 16th Street 3720 14th Avenue 
Chicago Brooklyn, New York City 
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MAINE MARKET 


MAINE MARKET 


More Inguiries—Not Much Business This Week—Buyers Pay- 
ing the Prices for Maine Corn—More Canners Will 
Pack Apples This Year—Maine Can- 
ners’ Meeting Today. 


Portland, Me., February 11, 1921. 

The Market—The present week has been inactive in the 
canned foods lines in Maine. Inquiries come in, and decidedly 
more interest is shown in all lines. Packers are optimistic about 
the eventual outcome of the year’s business. Jobbers report that 
their business is nearly up to normal for the corresponding time 
of year, and they are beginning to take an interest in regular 
buying again. 

Maine Corn—Lack of transactions during the past week 
leaves the corn situation the same as last reported. Inquiries for 
goods at low figures are constantly being received, but fancy 
goods are firmly upheld. When a buyer really needs goods he 
pays the necessary price. Standard corn has been sold during the 
past week at a lower price than before, but this was believed to 
be a clean-up deal on the part of the packer rather than an open 
offering. 

Maine Apples—The one business that looks very promising 
for 1921 is the packing of apples in Maine, both sliced and quar- 
tered, and it is also understood that at least one more firm will 
enter the business with an apple sauce. The present stocks of 
No. 10 apples are very small indeed, and are held for the regular 
trade, not forced into the market at low prices. 

Stringless Beans—Regardless of the possible (and proba- 
ble curtailment of the corm pack, Maine canners will doubtless 
put up their full amount of the cut green stringless beans for which 
there has been such a market during the past two years. After 
two large packs, the market has been bare for months, and in- 
quiries are still received. Maine’s stringless beans are in a class 


SEED PUT UP AS YOU WISH 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


RICE’S Dependable Tomato SEED 


ned | ~ eee and are evidently meeting with the approval of the 
rade. 

Sardines—This has been a quiet week in the sardine busi- 
ness also, and no change is noted in the offerings or quotations. 
The packers continue to be optimistic about the eventual recovery 
of the business. : 

Notes—A meeting of the Maine Canners’ Association is 
called for this afternoon, and many out-of-town packers are here 
for the meeting. - 

Mr. O. S. Sells, of the Peerless Husker Co., is among the 
visitors to the trade this past week. 

Mr. KE. H. Brocks, of the American Can Co., Portland, has 
returned from a trip down through the eastern part of Bae state. 

INE. 


EATH OF JOSEPH HAMILTON. 


Joseph Hamilton, of the Hamilton Packing Company, of 
Mendon, Ohio, died on December 31st, 1920. 

Joseph Hamilton was born near Lebanon, Warren County, 
Ohio on July 18th, 1850, and passed away with the 
old year, on the evening of December 31st, 1920, having at- 
tained the three score and ten years allotted to men. For 1i 
years Mr. Hamilton was on the road as salesman for physicians 
and surgeons’ supplies; three years in the farm implement 
and a short time in the livery business, the rest of his life 
was spent on the farm, with the exception of the past four 
years, in which he was engaged in canning tomatoes, 

He purchased his brother Frank’s interest in the Mendon 
factory and the past season put up the largest pack ever put 
up. The immediate cause of death was appendicitis. His 
health began to fail about the close of the packing season, due, 
it seems, to the over-work and anxiety incident to the season's 
work. 

Mr. Hamilton was a man of sterling honesty and was 
a man fair and square, progressive and of an untiring ambi- 
tion. He leaves to mourn his departure a widow, Clara Ham- 
ilton, and a married daughter, Mrs. Gray, of Sidney, Ohio, be- 
sides relatives and many friends, who will long miss his genial 
— and friendly greeting. The interment was at Fletcher, 

oO. 


WE ARE EXTENSIVE GROWERS OF 


Earliana, Bonny Best, Stone, Chalk’s Jewel, Matchless, 


Greater Baltimore, Red Rock and other 
Varieties Used by Canners 


Our Tomatoes are grown only for seed purposes, no canning 


factory stock; no renaming of old varieties 


4 
for increased profits. 


Honest Seed Honestly Grown by men who know the funda- 


mentals of Plant Breeding and selection, and for 
Earliness, Hardiness, Uniformity and Free 
dom from Disease are unsurpassed. 


- A TRIAL ORDER WILL CONVINCE - 


Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. 


SEED GROWERS. 
CAMBRIDGE, NEW YORK 


PRICES REASONABLE QUALITY THE HIGHEST 


THE CANNING TRADE. 51 


W. E. WILSON, President 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PACKERS CANS— 


~ SANITARY AND CAP HOLE 
_5 GAL. SQUARE PULP CANS 
FRICTION Top and WAX Top 
OYSTER CANS 
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As Brokers View the Market 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 12, 1921. 


Expectations of a continuation this week of the advance in the 
market prices for tomatoes were not realized, chiefly because the 
quotations on them in the other canning sections of the country 
have not yet been adjusted to a level with the prices prevailing 
here plus the freight to those markets. This levelling process is 
slow for several obvious reasons—chiefly, perhaps, for lack of con- 
fidence, or maybe courage would be a better word, on the part 
of both the buyers and sellers. Apparently a number of the can- 
ners do not possess sufficient courage to mark up their prices and 
hold them there firmly until the confidence of the buyers in the 
stability of the market is fully established, otherwise there might 
be a different story to tell this week. The character of the buy- 
ing of the goods during the previous three or four weeks justified 
the expectations of a stronger market ahead, but truth to tell, the 
bullish feeling prevalent heretofore eased up a bit this week solely 
because of the lesser demand for the time being. Perhaps the 
unpleasant recollections of the experiences of last year are not too 
old as yet to readily forget them, and, to paraphrase the old adage, 
the cash in bank is better than the goods in the warehouse. That 
the intrinsic value of canned tomatoes is more than today’s market 
prices goes without saying, but that fact does net’ get one any 
closer to the solution of the problem. There must be a continu- 
ously active market from now on if we are to see higher prices. 
“Buy a carload” is a good slogan, and thereby help the general 

“market for canned foods. Tomatoes are the barometer of the 
market. 

The activity in corn last week brought out offerings of the 
sub-standard grade at a little less price than strictly standard 
quality, which stayed the tendency toward higher prices for the 
better goods. Examine samples of what you are buying, or have 
your broker approve the quality for you, before the goods are 
shipped, to avoid dissapointment to yourselves and dissatisfaction 
to the seller; both are entitled to protection. In addition to the 
standard grade there was some buying of the fancy grade this 
week, both shoepeg and Evergreen, in small lots. 

Spinach at today’s prices looks like a good purchase because 
of smaller offerings and increasing demand; worth prompt atten- 
tion. 


Bulletin 


a 
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too frequently overlooked. 


21 Burling Slip 


“Primary” or basic colors, when certified, are made according to 
Government specifications or formulae. 
blends, or mixes, are combinations of pri- 
mary colérs, but the importance of their also being certified is 
All “National” Food Colors are Certified. 
To get the full sequence of our story, see preceding and succeeding Bulletins 
ego 
National Aniline m/Chemical Co.Ixc. 


Certified Food Colors Division 


No. 2 standard string beans under $1.00 dozen were practically 
sold out this week and cut green stringless beans are likely to fol- 
low suit shortly. The steady buying of them in small lots has 
gradually worn away the stocks on hand at the first of the year: 
buy them now if wanted. 

Sweet potatoes are stronger and advanced another peg this 
week. The $2.00 market predicted two months ago is now in sight. 
At that time the price was $1.45 dozen for No. 3 standards. Light 
stocks and steady buying of them is the reason for it. A few 
eases are still obtainable at $1.90 dozen, if unsold. 

Peas are gradually being closed out in this market. Note the 
few grades quoted herein. We expect to quote firm prices next 
week on peas for shipment out of the 1921 pack. We respectfully 
ask for your inquiries about them. 

The other articles in the line of vegetables were inactive’ dur- 
ing the weak except mixed vegetables for soup, which awakened 
to some extent. 

No. 10 apples were sold out this week, of the brands of the Bal- 
timore city canners, leaving unsold a few brands at country can- 
neries. Peaches, pears, pineapples and berries continue dull and 
unchanged here, though reported to be somewhat active in other 
markets. 

Weather conditions were favorable this week for the oyster- 
men, and, in consequence, we are in position to quote attractive 
prices on cove oysters for prompt shipment of Chesapeake Bay 
stock worth immediate attention. 

Crushed oyster shells for poultry are again fairly active at 
the reduced prices. THOS. J. MEEHAN & CO. 

Aberdeen, Md., February 9, 1920. 

Tomatoes—The past week has witnessed a little lull in the 
demand for tomatoes, but as stocks in jobbers’ hands are light 
generally, we would not be surprised to see another buying 
movement at any time. The buying during January caused the 
market to advance 15a20c per dozen, and since most packers 
are out of the market until they can get at least cost, it is not 
unlikely that another spurt will cause a similar advance, 

Corn—tThere has been quite an improvement in the de- 
mand for corn in the last few weeks, and everything in stand- 
ard Maine style corn below 80c per dozen has been cleaned up. 
We have a few cars of strictly standard quality at this price if 
unsold. In whole grain Evergreen sugar corn, we can offer 
2,000 case at 80c, and whole grain shoepeg corn, extra stand- 
ard quality, and $1.50 for fancy quality. 

Cc. W. BAKER & SONS. 


Natio 
Food Cone 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


Rates upon application. 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, Jessup, Maryland—B. & O. R. R., 
15 miles from Baltimore—including large two-story warehouse, good 
sheds, also two large houses for employees. Two and one-quarter 
acres of ground, wagon scale, two boilers, two engines, two good large 
wells, water tanks, steam and water piping. Plant wired for electric 
light. Attractive price’ ‘Il omatoes, string.ess beans, peas, sweet po- 
tatoes, etc., can be contracted for in immediate neighborhood. Ad- 
dress Chas. G. Summers & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 


Wanted— Miscellaneous 


WANTED 
Old, Refuse or Surplus 
SQUASH AND PUMPKIN SEED 
_ Address BOX A-830 
Care THE CANNING TRADE 


WANTED—A Canning Factory in Kinston, North 


Carolina; exceptional opportunities. Address Kinston 
Chamber of Commerce. 


WANTED—Two Pea Blanchers in A-1 condition. 
Advise make and model in answering. Address Box 
A-844, care of The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Experienced man as foreman in Baltimore can- 
nery packing fruits, vegetables and oysters. Permanent position 


with attractive salary to right party. Address Box B-845 care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A man who fully understands manufacturing 
tomato products, especially Ketchup, Chili Sauce and Puree; 
must understand cooking with steam jacketed kettles. A steady 
position to the right man by a concern in New Jersey. State 
what age, experience, reference and salary wantd. Address 
Box B-840 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Active man experienced with high-grade apple 
products—butter, sauce, pectin, jelly, cider, vinegar, etc.—and 
able to manage large modern plant which is being built. Estab- 
lished Eastern firm with ample capital can give immediate em- 
ployment. Opportunity to acquire interest in business. State 


full particulars in application. Address Box B-838 care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man for can shop, who knows how to handle 
Automatic Presses, Body Makers, Flangers, etc. One who is 
thoroughly experienced to work in new shop in Baltimore. 
Write us fully your experience, giving full details, as to salary 


WANTED—Stencil Cutting Machine. Send Sample 
Stencil. Christiansburg Grocery Co., Christiansburg, Va. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—One 20th Century Pulping Machine. 
Used six months on tomatoes. Recently overhauled. 
Good as new. Reasonable. If interested make offer or 
wire or write for price. Address Box A-841, care of The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment— 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and re- 
built. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., 203 W. Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory located in center of 
Western New York Fruit Belt. Best possible advantages 
in the way of labor, fuel, transportation and power. Busi- 
ness of over two hundred thousand dollars per year. Owner 
must sell to settle estate. Address Box A-849 care The 
Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Seeds. 


FOR SALE—We offer our surplus seed, consisting of 1500 
bushels Admirals; 230 bushels Advancers, and 275 bushels 
Alaskas. Stock purchased from well-known seed house. Care- 
fully regued 1920. Cleaned and re-cleaned. Raised in Bitter 
Root Valley on irrigated land. Write for sample and we will 


quote attractive price. Bitter Root Canning Co., Missoula, 
Montana. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Seed, 1919 Stock. Owing to 
excess stock of seed, we have the following seed for sale 
at a bargain: 20 pounds Delaware Beauty, 120 pounds 
Henry Clay. If interested wire or write for price, etc. 
Address Box A-837, care The Canning Trade. 


expected, etc. All answers will be kept strictly confidential. 
Address Box B-836 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—By a Baltimore manufacturer, a man familiar 
with making of apple base jellies and jams in glass. Appli- 
cations confidential. Address stating experience and salary ex- 
pected. Box B-847 care The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


WANTED—Position as Manager for Canning Company 
handling Fruits and Vegetables; 25 years’ experience; best 
of references. Address Box B-834, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent and Processor with a 
reliable enterprising canning and preserving company, requiring 
the services of a high-class man with proven executive ability. 
Not a guesser or experimenter. Moral, reliable in every sense of 
the word; over 25 years practical experience in fruits, vegetables, 


‘relishes, jellies, jams, marmalades. Desires larger field wiht a live 


firm, calculating of cost in canning and preserving, formulating 
factory control, building, remodeling and installation of ma- 
chinery. Available at once. Reasonable salary to start with first 
year on a permanent position. Highest A-1 references exchanged 
—results are what talk. Results, what I give. Address Box 
B-833 care the Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED — Competent superintendent-man- 
ager, open for position at once, due to closing of present plant. 
Eighteen years in responsible positions. Capable of erecting 
plant or handling full line of fruits and vegetables from grow- 
er to buyer. Present employers and other leading packers as 
reference. Address F. Burkert, Brookston, Ind. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent. Fifteen years ex- 
perience canning fruits and vegetables; manufacturing puree, 
apple bace, pectin and compound jams, jellies, preserves, vin- 
egar, pickles, mustard, cider, grape juice and tomato products. 
Can operate production department showing cost of each opera- 
tion; also profit or loss. Understand efficiency and standardiza- 
tion of all operations. Middle aged, native New York State. 
Open for position February ist. Address Box B--846 care 
The Canning Trade. 
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Situations Wanted—Continued 


WANTED—Position as superintendent or manager with 
progressive canner, 25 years experience on vegetables, jams, 
jellies, condiments, vinegars, etc., in the East, South and West. 
Employed on Western Coast at present. I know the game from 
grower to jobber. A-1 references. Address Box B-839 care 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as manager of canning company by young 
man now holding same position with large company, but wishes 
to change. Seven years’ experience managing plants packing a 
full line of fruits and vegetables. Open for position early in new 
year. References furnished. Address Box B-819 care The Can- 
ning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent of good, live Canning 
Factory. Over twenty years’ experience. Corn and Peas a spe- 
cialty. Can pack full line of fruits and vegetables. Best of ref- 
erences, including present place. Open for engagement February 
1st. Address Box B-835, care of The Canning Trade. 


Every Caldwell Tank is machine-planed 
and jointed— properly. The Caldwell Cy- 
press Tank swells just enough to make it 
virtually a solid piece of wood, thorough- 
ly leak-proof. True, tight, and properly A 
braced—there is no possibility for bulges 
or breaks. 

Caldwell Tanks are built by men who 
$3 cope been making superior tanks for over 

vears. 


Breaks-No Leaks 


Send for Catalogue 
oe W. E. CALDWELL CO. 
4 INCORPORATED 

@ 2310 BROOK ST. LOUISVILLE, KY, 


4 TANKS 
ail TOWERS 
“It Sticks for Keeps” Established 1879 


Adex Manufacturing 
Company 


Manufacturers of 


ADHESIVE GUMS, 
GLUE AND PASTE 


604-606 W. Pratt Street 
BALTIMORE 3 MARYLAND 
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CALDWELL “HELICOID” SCREW CONVEYORS 
3 in. to 16 in. diameter, black or galvanized. Steel 
troughs black or galvanized 


APRON CONVEYORS with detachable or roller 
chain fitted with wood or steel slats. 


BELT CONVEYOR MATERIAL cast iron, steel or 
‘wood rolls, bearings, pulleys, driving machinery. 


ELEVATORS, boots, casings, buckets, belting. 


CHAIN standard sizes detachable malleable chain 
carried in stock. 


A complete line of ELEVATING, CONVEYING and 
POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


CHICAGO: 17th & WESTERN AVENUE 
NEW YORK: 50 CHURCH STREET 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


****Vany 


canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 
(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 
CANNED VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS*—(California) Balte. N.Y. 
No. 2% White Mammoth.$Out 5 2 


White, Large. Out 480 | gWRET POTATOES{-No.2, Standard Out 1 15 
Pecled, Out ...... “No.3 8td.f.o.b.Balto 190 1 90 
- 4% “ ‘gta. f.0.b.Co. 1.83 Out 

White, Medium. ee 4 9 8td.f.o.b 1 10 Out 
-400 3% “© 49, Btd.f.0.b.Co.5 50 50 
-— Ow TOMATOES!-No. 10, Fancy, f.0.b. Bal. Out Out 

Green Out Jersey, Fac’y ...... Out 

Stand., Co..... 3 75 


“3, In Sauce........ 150 
BEANSt—No. String, Standard Green 


Cal. 
“ * 10, “ 500 528 Cal. 10s......... 3 0c 
“ 9 White Wax Standard 100 Out TOMATO PULPI-No. Standard 


Soaked.......... 1 00 16 


1% Out 
OORNt—No. 2, Std. Ever., f.o.b. Balto. 35 Out 
Std. Evgr.,f.o.b.Co.... 80 


“ Std. Shoepeg f.0.b.Co.110  ...... CANNED FISH 
“ Std.Shoepeg f.o.b.Balto. 3, Out HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... . 
Out Preserved... Out Out LOBSTER*—(-Ib. Flats, 7 50 
Shoepeg f.0.b.co. 1 50 2, In Syrup... 225 Out Flats, 802... 3 90 
“Std. Maine Btyle Balto. &% 90 BLUEBERRIES—No. 10, Maine.......... Out %4Flat 215 
 Std.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 77% 2, Maine.......... Oat OYSTERS§— Standards 145 
“ Ex. Std. Maine Style... 90 Out CHERRIES§—No. 2 Seconds, 1 40 
“ “ Ext. Std.Stylef.o.b.Bal.100 Out White... Out  ...... 2 90 
“Extra f.o.b. County...... 115 Out Stand. Water........ Out 802. 285 
“Extra Std. Western........ ..... Out White Syrup....... 300 310 6-02. Select Out 
Standard Western......... ...... 80 Ex. Preserved...... Out Out SALMON* “ 1, Red Alaska, Tall 3 55 
HOMINY!—NO. 8. Ly Red Pitted............ Out 
3, Standard, Split Out Out “ “1 Cohoe, Tall Out 
GOOSEBERRIES$—No. 2, Stand......... 17% 190 wk 2 60 
MIXED No. 2—12 Kinds... 850 87% * 1 35 
BLES FOR SOUPI) 10 PEACHES*—No. 2%, Cal. Stand. L.C... 375 40 “ 4, Pink, Tall. 145 
2s—No. 1, Sieve... fob factory PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Bliced Yellow 180 190 " “1, Columbia, Tall. Out 
“Seconds, Out Out Medium Red, Talls... ...... 1% 
"Not, BJ aids. No.4 Sieve 100 00 No. 3, Standa:ds, 2 00 
("Sifted 3 “110 115 “om White. 335 340 CANNERS’ 
Ex.S8ftd. 2 Out “ Yellow 3 40 3 50 5 to 10tons 1 to 4tons 
“Fancy Petit Pois......... Out 275 


PUMPKINI—No 3 Standard... min “  Seeonds, White... 225 2 30 
2 2% Yellow... 250 260 PIG LEAD—Omaha or Federal... ............ 8 00 
“Pies Unpeeled........150 1 60 9x10 8x1 
“3. 1% 135 No. 10, Unpeeled........ 400 410 Wire Coil............ 
10, “ Peeled............ 800 825 Wire Segments... 
8PINACH!—No. 3, Standard................. 170 185 PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water. 
a Standards “160... TIN PLATES F.O B. MILL 
in Syrup...... 150 Out 14x20, 107 lbs., Base Coke Tin 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. 


SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beans......140 1 65 


BLACKBERRIES§$—No. 2, Standard...150 Out 


(t)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (t)Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. 


($)Wm. C. West & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


Balte. N.Y. 


With Dry Beans 1 25 13 


Jersey, f.o.b. Co... Out Out 
Ex. Std., Balto. 125... 
Stand., Gen 256° 


CANNED FRUITS 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water.....175 1 80 
Syrup....225 235 


26 

PINE- No. 2, BahamaSlicedExtra Out Out 
APPLE*- Grae Out 
Sliced “ Std. Out Out 

Ks Grated" ...... Out 


2%, Hawaii Sliced Extra 450 Out 


Stand.4 25 Out 


RASPBERRIES§—No 2, Black Water..250 3 10 

Red 27% 345 
Black Syrup. 275 
Red 


STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup.....25&0 2 75 
BERRIES§— _—S_— 28 Out 
by Extra Preserved....350 Out 


10, Standard Water......12 50 13 00 


Selected, Yellow.....400 Out 


3, Seconds in Water........ .... 


PIG TIN—Straits 


Out 14x20,100 bs. “ Coke Tin Plate............. 


Balt. N.Y 
 @rated Extra .... 3 00 
: 10 ** Stand. .... 2 75 
- Out 3, Sani.5% in. cans...... Out 10, Shredded Syrup........ Out —...... 
“10, Crushed Extra......... Out 3 18 
“2, In Sauce........120 1 25 = Seconds, Balto. ..... 
Plain............. 1 40 145 “ 2, Stand., “ 82% 50 PLUMSt—No. 
| 
“1, Extra Preserved....156 Out 
| | APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala. Stand....... 350 3.00 
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FIVE INDIANA FACTORIES 


TOMATO PRODUCTS COMPANY, PAOLI INDIANA 


CONCENTRATED FOODS 


PAOLI PECTIN 


A Necessary Constituent, in the most Efficient Form for the Manufacture of High Grade 
JELLIES and JAMS 


We also manufacture under "Tomato ASTE 
close laboratory control PAOLI OMATO 


PULP MACHINES AND PULP FINISHING MACHINES 
— FO R—— 


PULP AND CATSUP MAKERS 


We also manufacture a general line of canning machinery, such 
as pea graders, cranes, pineapple graters, pod pea hullers, paring 


machines for pears and peaches, pitting spoons. Friction Clutch 
Pullies, &c. 


The Sinclair-Scott Company 


Wells and Patapsco Streets BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Agents for Ontario—The Brown, Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ontario 


HOT and COLD BOXES | CRATING | LUMBER 
PICK UP GUMS Me. Canner:— 


Among other important things 25 years of 
practical experience in the canning business has 
taught us is that one of the yawning needs of the in- 
dustry was an absolutely unlimited dependable sup- 
ply of boxes. 


We come to you as a result of great effort in 
Best of their kind on the market today. a position to fulfill this necessity. No orders are 
too big for us to handle. Our prices are extremely 
close and alike to all and are governed absolutely 
on the ruling market price of lumber at the time of 
inquiry. No fly by night proposition, a straight 
open market transaction. 


Economically Satisfactory 


We have ten large responsible mills west and 
Low Price Quick Service an equal number south,and selleither western white, 
spruce, hemlock sls, or rotary cut fir or spruce,also 
southern pine sls, or rotary cut southern soft pine 
(loblolly. ) 
Every box guaranteed. Prices, terms and 
service are right. Your interest urges your inquiry 
Wire or write us today. 


The Commercial Paste Co. Federal Box & Lumber Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 128 N. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A, K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, | wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & M Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
elting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 
BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. ' 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 


BOI LERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Edw. gw ig & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Me hy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 


BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phoenix Hermetic Co., Chicago. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
Baltimore Box & Shook Co., Baltimore. 
conan Box Co., Baltimore. 

H. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 

ft Box Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Federal Box and Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Rittler Box Co., Baltimore. 

Loxes, corrugated paper. 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Machines, 
can. 


See Corrugated 


BROKERS. 
Cc. L. Jones & Co., 
= M. Paver Co., Chicago. 
M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
seaiene and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co” * * Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Ams Machine Co., Max x, New York City. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Angelus San. Can Mchy. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 


CAN OPENERS. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 


CAN-WASHING MACHINES. 
Morral Bros., Morral, 


Capping Machines, bottle, See Bottlers’ Mchy, 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Ww. Boyer & *Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Fidelity Can Co., Baltimore. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, oO. 
Thos. F. Lukens Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phelps Can Co., Bal timore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Whitaker-Glessner Co. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
colderless. See Closing 
ac 
Capping Stecle, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CAPS, bottle, jar, tumbler, etc. 
Fhoenix Hermetic Co., Chicago. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 

Karl Kiefer Mach. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Mathews Gravity Carrier Co., Elwood City, Pa. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
— Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
{chy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 

Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


= AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, b 
Tuvineible ‘rain’ Cleaner Co., Creek, 


CGLEANING & GRADING MAQGHINERY, 
peas, bean, seed, etc. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Spragne Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Rasohines. bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Angelus San, Can Mche. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Can.eron Can Mchy Ce., ‘Chicago. Til. 
Coated Nails. See Nai Is. 
Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Mchy. 


COLORS, Certified for foods. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. . New York. 


CONSULTING EXPERTS on canning. 
National Canners’ Assn., Washington, D. C. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Md. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
Mathews Gravity Carrier Co., Elwood City, Pa. 
Wansen Can. Mnchinery Co., Port Wash., Wis. 


COOKERS, continuous agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 


llers. 
Coolers, vegetable and fruit canners. 


COPPER COILS for tanks. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Port Washington, Wis. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co.. Chicago. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Morral Bros., Ohio. 
A. Robins & Co., ‘Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN WASHING MACHINES, 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 


Gasoline Firepots. 


CORN HUSKERS and 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, 
Grain Cleaner Co., Sliver Creek, 
Knapp Husker Co., Baltimore. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Peerless Husker Co.,. Buffalo. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 

nde auc Co Ohio. 
Stecher Litho. Co., 2 
U. S. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Norwood, Yonio. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 


CRANES and) carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons. Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, ete.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMS, corn. 
H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 


DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


ELEVATORS, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
—— -lined kettles. See Tanks, glass- 

ine 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co.. Baltimore. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co.. Buffalo. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
Farming Machinery. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
The Container Club, Chicago 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., , Ohio. 


FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
es and Cookers. See Corn Gooker- 
Filling | bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 

FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co.. Salem, N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Baltimore. 
Seott Co., Baltimore. 
k. Stickney, Portland, Me. 
Asi Cang. Mchy. Co., Washington, Wis. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
chines. 

FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, etc. 

H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Siuclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


FLUX, soldering 
Grasselli Chemical “Co.. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning pa Grading 


Mehy., fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 

See Cannery Supplies. 


See Power Plant 


Gauges, — time, ete. 
Equipment, 


| 
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GEARS, sil 
H. W. Caldwell, & Son Co., Chicago. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

H. R. Stickney, Portland, Me. 

Generators, See motors. 

Glass-lined Tanks. 

Governors, steam. See 

‘Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’ ett Mehy. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carriers an 
veyors. 

Green Corn Huskers. 

Green Pea Cleaners. 
ing Mchy. 

Hoisting “Carrying Mches. 


See Corn Huskers. 
See Cleaning and Grad- 


See Cranes. 


HOMINY MAKING machinery. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Hydrometers (for determining the Density 
of Syrupers, Brines, etc.) See Cannery 
Supplies. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners 


B. Warner, 
Kettles. 


See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, s 
H. Langsenkamp, Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, It ndianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


KRAUT MACHINERY. 
-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San ‘Cal. 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, N. 


LABEL Manufactu 
Calvert Lithograph Co., Detroit. 
Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, nm. ¥. 
U. S. Printing & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 


LABELING MACHINE 
Fred. H. Knapp Co., Tae Md. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

H. R. Stickney, Portland. Me. 

Hansen Can. Machinery Co., ‘Port Wash., Wis. 


LL SUPPLIES, Pulleys 
W. Caldwell & Sons a. ‘Chie 
Molasses Filling Machines. vom Filling Ma- 
chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINE 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., pias. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, tubs, ete., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 


PAIN’ 
Jos. eae Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
tainers. 
Paring Knives. See Knives, 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. i 
PASTE, canners’ 


Adex Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Commercial Paste Co., Columbus, O. 
Ff. H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
Western Paste and Gum Co., Chicago. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., —* Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co.. Chica 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem 
— Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
ansen Can. Machinery Go., Port Wash., Wis. 
Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, as 
A. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Pea’ Harvesters. See. Farming Machinery. 
ea Hullers and Viners 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, oO. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Link-Belt Co., Chi cago. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 


See Fruit Pitters. 


Screens. 
Picking Boxes. Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 


Mchy. 


MACHINERY. 

J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
tae R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Seales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 
POWER PLANT MENT. 


EQUI 
H. W. Caldwell & Son oy Chicago 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., eg City, N. J. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


PULP MACHINERY. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Regulators for Cookers. etc. See Controllers. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See oo" process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 


a (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 
SALT, canners. 
Colonial Salt Co., Chicago; Akron, O.; Buffalo. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary ao top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. -See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem. N. Z 
Huntley Mfg. Co., ‘Silver Creek, N. 

Edw. Renneburg ’& Sons Co.. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chic: 

Sealding and Picking Baskets. 

Scrap Bailing Press. 

Serew Caps, bottle. See Cap 

Sealing Machines, bottle. See Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


Baskets. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 
W. C. Pressing & Son, Norwalk. O. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge. N. Y. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, ete. 


SIEVES AND 8S 
Sinclair-Scott Co., 

SILKING MACHINES, 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Greek. ee 
Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 

Slicers. 

SOLDER. 
Thos. F. Lukens Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott & Co., Baltimore. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS, 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York ‘k City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Covering. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STEEL STOOLS, CHAIRS, Etc. 
Hughes Steel Equip. Co., Allegan, Mich. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, brass 
checks, rub and steel type, burning 


brands, etc. 
A. K, Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
.F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Sliver Creek. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


SUGAR, canners. 
Supplies, engine room, line. shaft, ete. See 
Power Plant Equipment. 


a and General Agents. See Gen- 
era 
Switehboarde. “See Electrical Appliances. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., i Jose, Cal 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 

A. K. Robins & Co.. Baltimore. 

Syrup Testers (saccharometers). See Micro- 
scopic Apparatus. 

Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


TANKS, METAL. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Slaysman Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, glass lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WOODEN. 

Ww. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky 

Gauges. See Recording Instru- 
ments. 

Temperature Regulating Apparatus. 
trollers. 

Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 

Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


TIN PLATE, canmakers 
Carnahan Tin- Plate and Sheet Co., Canton, 0. 
Tipping Machines. See Capping Machines. 


See Con- 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose,. Cal 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO PEELER, automatic. 
Auto Tomato Peeler Corp., New York. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 
Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
Trucks, Platform, etc. 
Tumblers, glass. ‘See Glass Bottles, ete. 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 
—_— Speed Countershafts. See Speed Reg- 
ulators. 


VALVES. 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. - 
Frank Hamachek, Wis. 
Warehouses. See Sto 
Washers, bottle. See Bottiers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal 
WASHERS, can and jar. 
avers Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. . 
ak, Cang. Machinery Co., Port Wash., Wis. 
WASHING MACHINES, corn. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 
Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Wrappers, paper. See Corrugated Paper 


Products. 
See Labelling Mchs, 


See Factory Trucks. 


Wrapping Machines, can, 


ain 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


AN APPRECIATION 


RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY IN 
CANNING INDUSTRY NOTES 
RECENT DOUBLE SEAMER DEVELOPMENT 


Commenting on the recent Canners’ Convention at Atlantic City, The Optimist 


of February, published by the Joseph Campbell Company, of Camden, N. J. has this 
to say: 


‘*Much interest was taken in the remarkable development of 
closing machinery that has been made by some of the large Independ- 
ent Machine Companies. A few years ago the two leading Can Com- 
panies were far ahead of all Competitors in the matter of closing 
machinery, and while they have had large and capable forces of ex- 
perts employed in the endeavor to improve what was admittedly very 
good, they have, nevertheless, been practically at a standstill, whereas 
the independent Machine Companies have come from the rear, and 
seem in a fair way to pass them.’’ 


The fact that the Joseph Campbell Company is the largest user of Tin Cans in the United 
States lends unusual significance to these timely observation. 


Further information as to rentals, capacity, and other salient features will be promptly sup- 
plied to any interested Canners. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


‘“SQOUTHERN SERVICE STANDS THE STRAIN” 


INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


SUBSCRIPTION: 


U. S.....$3.00 per year 


THE CANNED FOOD AUTHORITY OF THE WORLD } °°*°2:5#°Perve#" 


: Foreign $5.00 per year 
Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Baitimore, Md. under Act of March 3. 1879. : 


Vol. 44 Published at BALTIMORE, (every) MONDAY FEBRUARY 2l, 1921 No. 26 


AMERICAN 


INSPECTED and 
CERTIFIED to— 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO. 


Foot of Washington St. 


BALTIMORE - 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 


there it falls into a tub under the machine. 


Machine is well braced 


and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which give~» cutting edge 
to two sides of thetooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are lined 


with white pine. 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 


OANNED FOODS, CANS, 
PACKERS’ supPPLiEs, BROKERS 
oF. PAUL 4484 ALTIMORE, MD 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1920-1921 


President, 

ice-President, 
Treasurer, 
Secretary, 


John R. Baines. 
A. J. Hubbard. 
Leander Langrall 
William F. Assau. 


COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee, 


Arbitration Committee, 
Committee on Commerce, 
Committee on Legislation, 
Committee on Claims, 
Hospitality Committee, 


Brokers’ Committe, 
Committee on Agriculture, 


Counsel, 
Chemist, 


Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 
Summers, Jr., W. H. Killian. 
C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, 
Torsch, Norval E. Byrd. 

D. H. Stevenson, Hampton 
Steele, C. F. Butterfield, E. F. 
Thomas, J. O. Langrall. 

E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Geo.N. Numsen, John 8S. Gibbs, 
Thos. L. North. 

Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
grall, James B. Platt, John W. 
Schall, Jos. M. Zoller. 

W. E. Lamble, H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 
Rouse, Jas. F. Cole. 

Wm. Grecht, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, J. A. Killian 

William Silver, H.P. Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 
Samuel J. Ady. 

Eli Frank. 
Chas. Glaser. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


Our New 
Closing Machine 
Announcement 


December 1919. 
We are very much pleased to be able to advise 
you that we have purchased outright the 
Westchester Machine Company of Mt. Vernon, 
New York, thereby adding to our facilities what 
we believe to be the best Sanitary Can Closing 
Machine now manufactured. 


We have’ taken this step only after a year of 
the most painstaking and thorough investigation, 
during which we have had over forty of these 
machines in operation. 


So very successful and so extraordinary did 
these machines prove themselves to be, judging 
by actual results obtained in the packing plants 
of all our customers so equipped, that we finally 
decided to make the very large investment 
entailed in the purchase of the Westchester 
Machine Company, whose plant we propose to 
immediately remove to Wheeling. 


Therefore we are now able to offer our cus- 
tomers a Closing Machine which we believe to 
be supreme in 

Simplicity 
Speed 


Lack of Spill 
Endurance 


and in all the details which go to accomplish 
these vital things. 


This Closing Machine will be known to the 
trade hereafter as 


“THE WHEELING No. 100” 


We shall be glad to furnish further details 
of the machine. 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER CO. 


A. A. MORSE, Vice President 


WHEELING CAN DEPARTMENT 


Central District Sales Manager: 
SYDNEY J. DAVIES . 
Telephone, Main 5175 1966 Conway Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THE Canning TRADE 


GREATER BALTIMORE 


Best Main Crop Canning Tomato Ever Grown. 


“GREATER BALTIMORE” TOMATO 


SELECTED STOCK $4.00 PER POUND. Put up in any size packages 
to suit your needs. 


Pretty as a Picture. Brilliant Red Color. Well Formed. Deep from Stem to 
Appearance Blossom End. 


Earliness Ten Days to Two Weeks Earlier than the Stone. 


Yielder Just Double the Yield of many of the best canning tomatoes you have ever seen. A 
Continuous Bearer. It’s a 22-ton Tomato. 


Ripens Evenly Right up to the stem. Free from Ridges, Cracks and Blight. 
Extremely He avy Weight Due to its firmness and great meatiness. It’s almost as 


solid as an apple. 


Large Size Holds its Fine, Large Size from the first until the last tomatoes on the vines. 
BEST CANNING TOMATO FOR BOTH CANNER AND GROWER | 


Ask the Giants among the Packers—they use it 
ORDER AT ONCE 


The J. Bolgiano Seed Company 


Growers of Pedigreed Tomato Seed 


Baltimore, Maryland 


SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON, OTHER SIDE 
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THE Canning TRADE 


Get the Big Returns from an Early Pack by Having 
Your Growers Plant 


John Baer Tomato 


AN EXTREMELY EARLY TOMATO 


Produces Perfect, Solid, High Crown, Beautiful Brilliant Red Tomatoes in 30 Days 
from | ‘Large, Strong, Well Matured Plants, Grown in Veneer 
Bands with Roots Undisturbed 


The Packers 
Ideal 


Perfect Blossom End 
Free from Scar 


“John Baer’’ Tomato 


Perfect Stem End 
Bolgiano’s Perfect Type 


Free frcm Core and Blemishes 


“JOHN BAER” TOMATO, -$5.00 PER POUND 
Wholesale Prices to Canners Only 


TERMS: 2% 10 Days---Net 30 Days. Shipment at Any Time 

Per Lb ; Per Lb. 
Greater Baltimore (Special Stock) .......................... 4.00 I. X. L., Bolgiano’s Extra Early............................. 3.50 
The Great B. B.---Bolgiano’s Best ....................... .. 2.50 Maule’s Success.............. 2.25 
Red Rock (Special Stock) ........ 3.50 RAVAN 2.25 
Livingston’s New Stone (Special)................. etree Spark’s Earliana (Langdon’s) ................................ 3.00 

Green Pod Beans Cabbage Beets ccs 
Per Ib. Per ib. Early Blood ¥3 
Extra Early Sure Head_- ---$1.00 Detroit Dark 28 
Refugee, or 1000 to 1___- Early ‘Square Deal” 2.00 New “‘Early Spring” 1.00 
Henderson's All Head Early 1.00 Early Dark Red Egyptian (French) _..... "20 

Black Valentine - | | All Season ......----------- & ueumbers 

Wax Beans 135 Forde 
S Ex. Ea. Alaska (Sealed) .08 Jersey Pickling -40 
Bloomsdale Crop_. Yorkshire Hero... 10 


THE J. BOLGIANO SEED CO., Baltimore, Md. 


U.S. Food Administration License No. G-06237. 


See our advertisement on other side. 
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Ayars Rotary 


SYRUPING 
MACHINE 


Has eight valves with 
soft rubbers and are 
automatic in opera- 
tion— 
No Can No Fill 


Valve does not havea 
stem to go down and 
mash the fruit but 
only a flat thin plate 
to press down the 
fruit. 


Fills within an exact 


AYARS 
ROTARY 
EXHAUSTER 


changes whatever. 


ans are fed in on re- 
volving disk, 
through the machine 
slowly and discharged 
on” revolving disk au- 
tomatically without any 
mashing or bending of 


Heated by Steam 


AYARS MACHINE 


distance of the top 
regardless of the fill 
of fruit or solids put 
in the can. 


COMPANY 
SALEM, NEW JERSEY 
BROWNS, BOGGS COMPANY, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, Sole Agents for Canada 
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The wonderful results in greater production and uni- 
formly cooked product—the big saving in steam consumpt- 
ion and labor—the elimination of delays during the canning 
season as well as swells obtained through the use of Ander- 


son-Barngrover Continuous Agitating Cookers are positively 
surprising. 


‘Anderson-Barngrover Continuous Agitating Cookers 
require small floor space and are sturdily constructed 
throughout the interior working parts consisting of simply a 
reel and spiral which are self-contained tank is entirely 
separate there being no chains, worms or other complicated 
mechanism to get out of order or wear and cause trouble. 
Variable Discharge Doors—an exclusive patented feature— 
permits a quick change of cook without varying speed and 
increases the range of products which can be handled. 


If further evidence of their superiority were necessary 
it is found in the nearly 1500 Anderson-Barngrover Contin- 
uous Agitating Cookers that are helping reduce production 
costs in hundreds of plants all over the world. 


Complete description in our 
thirty-two page Cooker Booklet 
which we’ll be glad to forward. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MEG. CO. 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


General Eastern Representative, S. O. RANDALL’S SON, Baltimore, Md. 


CRAMER-KAY MACHINERY CO., Salt Lake City, Utah, for Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Wyoming 
THE H. S. GRAY CO., Honolulu, T. H., for the Hawaiian Islands 


; 4 THE CANNING TRADE. 
Resul Savi 
Better Results Big Savings 


